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THE INFLUENCE OF AGE UPON THE HEXOSAMINE-COLLAGEN 
RATIO OF DERMAL BIOPSIES FROM MEN* 


HARRY SOBEL, Ph.D.,f SABIT GABAY, M.S., EDWIN T. WRIGHT, M.D., 
IRVING LICHTENSTEIN, M.D., AND NORMAN H. NELSON, M.D. 
(From the Institute for Medical Research, Cedars of Lebanon Hospital, the Department of 


Biochemistry and Nutrition, University of Southern California, and the Veterans 
Administration Center, Los Angeles) 


As a consequence of investigations which 
have been carried out in this laboratory over 
a number of years (4), it has been proposed 
that the ratio of hexosamine to collagen (H/C) 
in connective tissue might be taken as a mea- 
sure of “biochemical age.” NHexosamine is a 
constituent of the polysaccharides of the ground 
substance and the ratio H/C relates to the 
fibrillar density. The increase in fibrillar dens- 
ity in aging has been known for a considerable 
time from histologic observations. Oliver (3) 
summarizes the anatomic changes as a paren- 
chymal atrophy and an interstitial increase— 
“The facts concerning these alterations are 
stated simply. In most of the organs of old in- 
dividuals one sees an association of decrease in 
the size of the functioning parenchymal cells 
with an increase in both amount and in density 
of the interstitial system.” 

Previous studies on humans were obtained 
from post mortem material using large samples 
of skin (4). A procedure has been developed 
for the determination of H/C on biopsy speci- 
mens. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 
| Biopsy Technique—Dermal punches were 
taken from the gluteal region under local an- 
esthesia with a 6 mm. biopsy instrument which 
is commonly used in dermatologic clinics. The 
specimen was taken through the entire thick- 
ness of the dermis and was withdrawn with a 
quantity of subcutaneous fat. Although the 
wound could be closed with a single suture, 
in some instances suture was omitted and the 
cavity permitted to heal spontaneously. The 
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latter procedure had certain advantages in that 
healing rates could then be studied. After the 
application of a pressure dressing for three 
days, the wound was fully exposed with no 
hazard of infection. 

Clinical Material.—Specimens were obtained 
mainly from subjects in the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Center, although some were taken at 
the Cedars of Lebanon Hospital. The patients 
were males from 23 to 80 years of age. The 
normal group (35) was chosen from staff 
members, associates, other workers, and pa- 
tients with minor dermatologic ailments. There 
were 38 patients with a variety of chronic di- 
seases which included cardiovascular disorders; 
gastrointestinal, neurologic, pulmonary, and 
serious cutaneous disease. 


Analytic Procedure—rThe fat was removed 
with a scissors and the biopsy material was 
treated with acetone. After drying the residue 
was then treated with 0.1 cc. of 4 N HCl per 
mg. of material. The tube was sealed and the 
contents autoclaved at 250 F. for 2!/ hours. 


Hexosamine was determined by a modified 
Elson-Morgan procedure; 0.1 cc. of hydrolysate 
solution was placed in a small tube and dried 
in a vacuum oven and the residue was treated 
with 0.3 cc. of 4% acetylacetone in 0.75 M 
Na.CO, (anhydrous). The tube was capped 
and put into a boiling water bath for 1 hour. 
It was then cooled for 10 minutes in an ice 
bath and 0.6 cc. absolute alcohol was added. 
The contents of the tube were well mixed and 
placed in a water bath at 37 C. for 3 minutes; 
0.1 cc. of Ehrlich’s reagent* was added and the 


in 30 cc. concentrated 


* 300 mg. Pp at hyl L 
HCI and 30 cc. absolute alcohol. 
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AGE AND HEXOSAMINE-COLLAGEN RATIO OF SKIN 


1. Hex H 
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* Defatted and dried. 


TasLe 2. PERCENTAGE OF COLLAGEN AND HEXOSAMINE IN Biopsies CLassiFIED ACCORDING TO AGE GROUPS. 


Normal Chronically Ill 


c c 
% % 


39.7 + 1.2* 


43.2 + 1.1 


47.6 + 1.7 


‘n = number of specimens. 

W = mean weight of specimens in mg. 

C% = mean percentage of collagen in dried defatted specimen. 
H% = mean percentage of hexosamine in dried defatted specimen. 
* Standard error. : 
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mixture was maintained for 1 hour at 37 C. 
This yielded a total volume of | cc., which was 
read in microcells of the Beckman Spectropho- 
tometer at 530 mu. 

_The procedure for determining hydroxypro- 
line in the hydrolysate followed that of Martin 
and Axelrod (1) which is a modification of the 
Neuman and Logan procedure (2). 

The result was expressed as collagen on the 
assumption it contains 13.2% hydroxyproline. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The experimental findings are shown in table 
1. The tendency for the percentage of collagen 
to increase with age is quite apparent. In table 
2, the data are classified into three age cate- 
gories; below 50, 56-64, and 65 and above. The 
average values are approximately 10% higher 
in each age category. The chronically ill 
groups have values which are above that of the 
normals of the same age, but are similar to that 
of the next older normal category. 


Chronic Iliness 


20 40 #60 80 20 40 60 80 


TIME IN YEARS 


Fig. 1. H/C and Age for Normal Men and Men with 
Chronic Illness. Data are shown on a semi-log scale 
with H/C x 10°. The regression log H/C = 0.7566 — 
0.0054A was derived as follows, utilizing data of normal 
men only: 


A = age, y = 2y, x = 2x, n = no, of cases 
n n 


wherek = — xZy) and 


SS. 
SS. = 3x’ = (Sx)*, SS, = Sy’ — (Sy)*, r = correla- 
n n 


tion coefficient = k = .93, z transformation test 


VSS.SS, 
for significance = z = 9.2, °y = ‘SS, = .009, S, = 
oz n-l 
standard error of estimate = .0351, Sy = £72, 
y 


— = plot of equation; ----- = 1 S, deviation from 
regression. 
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In so far as the percentage of collagen in- 
creases with age, this is according to expecta- 
tion; however, it could also be caused by a 
decrease in other components of the tissue, as 
for example, by diminution of the epithelial 
elements. This may explain the findings on 
the patients with chronic illness. The data are 
insufficient at this time to offer a satisfactory 
explanation. One of the difficulties pertains to 
the variables intrinsic in the procurement of 
the specimen. 


The average percentage of hexosamine de- 
creases with each age category in the normal 
persons. In the younger groups of the chronic- 
ally ill series, it is below that of the corres- 
ponding normal groups. There is justification 
for considering this to be caused by an abso- 
lute decrease in the amount of hexosamine- 
containing material. 


The findings in the ratio of hexosamine to 
collagen (H/C) for the normal men are docu- 
mented in the form of a linear regression equa- 
tion of the log H/C with age employed as the 
independent variable (fig. 1). Most of the data 
fall within one standard error of estimate (Sy) 
about the regression. In the case of the chron- 
ically ill patients, 12 have H/C values which 
exceed 1 Sy. 


These findings give further support to the 
concept that H/C may be a measure of age. 
They also suggest that some individuals who 
are chronically ill often exhibit a connective 
tissue composition similar to that of consider- 
ably older normal persons. This agrees with 
the clinical observation that chronic illness 
may advance aging. 


SUMMARY 


A procedure has been developed for the de- 
termination of the hexosamine and collagen 
contents of small dermal punches from hu- 
mans. In the case of men from 23 to 80 years 
of age, there was a tendency for the percentage 
of collagen to increase and the percentage of 
hexosamine to decrease with age. Individuals 
with a variety of chronic diseases often ex- 
hibited values similar to that of older persons. 
A linear correlation of high statistic significance 
was derived showing the decrease in log Hexo- 
samine/Collagen with Age. A number of 
chronically ill individuals exhibited ratios 
which were below that expected for their age. . 
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These observations give further support to the 
concept that the hexosamine/collagen ratio of 
connective tissue may be used as a measure of 
age. 
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INCREASE IN N,N-DIMETHYL-P-PHENYLENEDIAMINE (DPP) OXIDASE 
POSITIVITY WITH AGING IN MENTAL PATIENTS AND CONTROLS 


LEONTINE GOLDSCHMIDT, Ph.D., AND JOHN R. WHITTIER, M.D. 


(From the Creedmoor State Hospital and Institute for Psychobiologic Studies, 
Queens Village 27, New York) 


Attention has recently been drawn to in- 
creased DPP oxidase positivity in serum of 
mental patients (2). The non-specificity of the 
reaction for mental disorder, its probable de- 
pendence upon ceruloplasmin, and its heuristic 
significance have been described (1, 3, 6). 
Species differences have been reported, with 
positivity in descending order from humans 
through canines, and rodents (5). This re- 
port contributes observations on characteristics 
of the reaction in mental patients and controls 
with respect to age. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


The semi-micro method used for these studies 
has been reported (4). By this technique DPP 


oxidase activity is expressed in I% or percent- 
age increase of optical density at 545 my of a 
solution of 0.2 ml. of plasma in 2 ml. of 0.1% 
DPP HCL in isotonic buffer pH 7.0, exactly 
5 minutes after mixing, over an autoxidized 
solution of 0.1% DPP HCL in isotonic buffer, 
according to the formula: 


100 [D(0.1% Dye + P + B) — D(O. 1% Dye + B)] 


D(0.1% Dye + B) 


Zi= 


P = Plasma 
B = Buffer 


Only male individuals were used in this 
study. Casual blood specimens were drawn 
from 276 patients hospitalized at Creedmoor, 
selected by psychiatric diagnosis, and by age 
(table 1). Information concerning medical 
status was obtained from clinical records. No 
attempt was made to select patients screened 
for absence of certain medical conditions. 

The control group comprised 118 individuals 
of different age groups. Blood specimens for 
the 20-39 and 40-59 age control groups were 
provided by local blood banks, or drawn from 
hospital employees. 
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Specimens for the control group aged 60 and 
over were drawn from the population of a large 
club for the elderly in New York City; the 
volunteers consisted of male members who, to 
their knowledge upon questions, had none of 
the following: liver disease, alcoholism, cancer, 
blood abnormalities, or acute infection. The 
assumption was made that this control popula- 
tion consisted of individuals without medical 
disorders other than human age changes.* 


RESULTS 
The data of the study are presented in fig- 
ures | through 4 and tables 1 and 2. 1% of 25 
or below was arbitrarily designated as “nega- 
tive.” This value was derived from our findings 
on controls (table 1). “Mean Positivity” rep- 
resents the average 1% of the entire group. 


DISCUSSION 
The differences, previously reported (1, 2, 
3) between positivity in controls and in pa- 
tients with various psychiatric diagnoses are 


‘apparent (P =: .05 or below) as is the tendency 


of patients with psychiatric diagnosis of schizo- 
phrenia with paranoid reaction to show higher 
positivity than schizophrenic patients with cat- 
atonic or hebephrenic reaction. 

Difference is to be noted between the control 
age groups, 20-39 and over 60, and 40-59 and 
over 60, with respect to positivity; this obser- 
vation has not previously been reported, (P = 
.05 or below). 

Non-specificity of the reaction is shown by 
reference to the right column of table 1, show- 
ing number of DPP “negative” patients. It is 
seen that 86 patients of 276 (all diagnostic 
groups) showed such arbitrary “negativity,” 
contrasted with 108 in the 118 controls. 

Oxidase positivity higher than that in any 
other category is apparent for patients with 
diagnoses of chronic brain syndrome with 

* Aging is defined for our purposes as of change with 


process 
time in living organisms, affecting aspects of form and function, some 
of which may be recognized as pathological.” 
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INCREASE IN DPP OXIDASE POSITIVITY 


Taste 1. ObsservatTions oF DPP Oxipase Positiviry IN PATIENTS WITH 
PsycHiaTric DIAGNOSES AND IN CONTROLS, BY AGE.* 


Number of Standard 
Observations Error of Mean of 
Positivity 


Group 
Diagnosis 
Range of 


Schizophrenic Reaction 20-39 
i 40-59 
60 and over 


20-39 
40 and over 


20-39 
40-59 
60 and over 


BSS 


Psychoses of the Senium 
With senility 


* Males only. 
See Text. 


Taste 2. INcIDENCE OF Norep Curonic MepicaL Conpition.* 


Oxidase Positivity Means 


Number of Patients in Group Oxidase Positivity 25% | Chronic Disease Noted | Chronic Disease Not Noted 
(All Diagnoses) or Below in Noted Charts 


Mean 1% Mean 1% 


32.00 27.27 


12 12 27.09 74 28.92 


123 53 53 41.84 70 36.35 


* Obtained from clinical records, and including widely varied conditions, of undefined severity, such as generalized arteriosclerosis, prostate 
hypertrophy, varicosities, inactive tuberculosis, emphysema, psoriasis, osteoarthritis, and diabetes. 
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N= 25 
MA= 324 
M= 277 
E= 


SCHIZOPHRENIC 


Hebephrenic ° | 
Controls 


80 


J 


N= 
MA= 
M= 
E= 


SCHIZOPHRENIC 


Paranoid o | 
Controls 
l 


70 80 


N= 22 
MA= 295 
M= 225 
f= 320 


SCHIZOPHRENIC. 


Catatonic | 
Controls 
L 


N= 
MA= 
M= 2! 
E= 


PSYCHOSES of the SENIUM 


With Senility °_ 
With C.A.S. = 
Controls 


50 70S 80 
AGE 


Figs. 1 through 4. Oxidase positivity for 5 diagnostic groups and controls, by age. Data from which the graphs 
were prepared are presented above the figures. See tables 1 and 2 for control data, recapitulation, and additional 


data. 


N = Number of patients. MA = Mean age of patients. 


M = Mean DPP positivity (I%). E = Standard error ofmean positivity. 


Fig. 1. Comparison of DPP oxidase activity of schizophrenic hebephrenic patients with that of normal controls. 


© patients; @ controls. 


Fig. 2. Comparison of DPP oxidase activity of schizophrenic catatonic patients with that of normal controls. 


© patients; @ controls. 


Fig. 3. Comparison of DPP oxidase activity of schizophrenic patients with that of normal controls. 


© patients; @ controls. 


Fig. 4. Comparison of DPP oxidase activity of patients with psychoses of the senium with that of normal 


controls. 


O psychoses with senility. IJ psychoses with cerebral arteriosclerosis. @ controls. 
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INCREASE IN DPP OXIDASE POSITIVITY 


cerebral arteriosclerosis or chronic brain syn- 
drome with senility. By reference to table 2 it 
seems improbable that chronic disease alone in 
these groups is responsible for the high posi- 
tivity level. The issue continues to be drawn 
whether some or most of the disorders recog- 
nized by the diagnostic terms represent etio- 
logic entities, or schizotypal reactions postponed 
into the aging period. 

If one accepts the assumption that the aged 
individuals of the control group in this study 
were without medical disorders other than hu- 
man age changes, the systems of the organism 
which are responsible for determining oxidase 
posivitity change with aging in the same direc- 
tion but with less magnitude, as in certain psy- 
chiatric disorders and other medical states. 


SUMMARY 


From a study of DPP positivity in 394 in- 
dividuals, including 276 patients and 118 con- 
trols, the following conclusions were drawn: 

1. Oxidase positivity seems to be related to 
aging, changing in the same direction but with 
less magnitude as in certain psychiatric and 
other medical disorders. 

2. Oxidase positivity seems at least as high 
in certain psychoses of the senium (those 
termed chronic brain syndrome with senility 
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and chronic brain syndrome with cerebral ar- 
teriosclerosis) as in psychoses of youth and 
adult life. 

3. Previously recognized differences in oxi- 
dase positivity distinguishing patients with cer- 
tain psychiatric disorders from normal individ- 
uals are confirmed and given additional detail 
by a semi-micro method. 
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SEXUAL ACTIVITY IN SENILE MALE RATS 


KNUT LARSSON 
(From the Department of Psychology, University of Goteborg, Goteborg, Sweden) 


In a previous study performed on male al- 
bino rats (3) of various ages, distinct changes 
in the pattern of sexual behavior with increas- 
ing age were observed. The present investiga- 
tion was undertaken with the purpose of carry- 
ing out longitudinal studies on the sexual be- 
havior of male rats and of determining the 
effect of respiratory disease in old rats on the 
sexual activity. 


A: Longitudinal Study on the Sexual Activity 
of Male Rats 


MATERIAL AND METHODS 

The investigation included 16 healthy ani- 
mals aged 22 months which had been observed 
12 months previously under identical experi- 
mental conditions. In the interval the rats nad 
been allowed sexual activity about once a 
month; before the initiation of the present 
study they had, however, rested for 2 months. 
The females used as incentive were in artifici- 
ally produced estrus after administration of 
estrogen 24 hours before the observation. They 
were 8-10 months of age. 

The sexual behavior was observed accord- 
ing to the routine method used in this labora- 
tory (3). The animals were allowed copulation 
ad libitum for 60 minutes, one pair in each box. 

The sexual behavior is composed of a series 
of copulatory reflexes, consisting in intromis- 
sions ending in an ejaculatory reflex. After 
ejaculation a latency period occurs during 
which the male is insensitive to sexual stimula- 
tion. The time from ejaculation until the first 
complete intromission in the next series of 
copulations defines the refractory period; the 
time from the first intromission to ejaculation 
defines the length of the series of copulations. 
All timing was made in hundredths of a minute. 


RESULTS 
The results of the study are presented in 
table 1. It will be seen from the table that the 
number of intromissions per hour had decreased 
from 51.6 to 19.6 and the number of ejacula- 
tions per hour from 5.8 to 2.6. The number of 
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intromissions to achieve ejaculation had dimin- 
ished slightly, and the length of the copulations 
was found to be significantly prolonged. It 
will further be noted that a marked decrease 
in the number of intromissions per minute was 
observed and that the refractory periods were 
significantly prolonged. 

These results are identical with those earlier 
reported (3), when cross sectional studies on 
different rats of various ages were employed. 
The conclusion is therefore warranted that the 
observed changes in sexual behavior in the 
previous study were due to age changes and 
not to artefacts from selection of the animals. 


B: Effect of Respiratory Disease on the Sexual 
Activity of Male Rats 

According to Ratcliffe (5, p. 519) 75 per cent 
of rats aged one year usually develop respira- 
tory disease. In this laboratory the animals 
are routinely killed when signs of disease ap- 
pear. It has been confirmed through compari- 
son with autopsy findings that respiratory 
disease in the rats can be diagnosed with 
nearly absolute certainty merely by observa- 
tions of the character of the breathing of the 
animals. 

In order to investigate the influence of re- 
spiratory disease on the sexual behavior of male 
rats, it was decided to compare the sexual per- 
formance of old rats with and without respira- 
tory disease. For this reason rats which showed 
signs of developing respiratory disease were 
kept alive for the investigation. 


MATERIAL AND METHODS 

Nine rats were randomly selected from the 
group of 16 animals included in Study A. 
Their mean weight was the same as that of 
the previous group (412 Gm., range 315-524 
Gm.) 

Studies of the animals were made on three 
different occasions with an interval of one 
month. At the time of the first observation the 
rats were 23 months of age, and at the last 
observation, 25 months. 

The same observational method and type of 
measurement were employed as in Study A. 
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TABLE 1. 
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ComparisoON BETWEEN THE SExuAL Activity OF 16 Rats Acep 10 aNp 22 Montus. The figures refer to 


the number of intromissions and ejaculations per hour; the number of intromissions, the length in minutes, and 
the number of intromissions per minute of the first, second, and third series of copulations and the lengths of the 
refractory periods in minutes following the first three ejaculations. 


10 Months 


N 


No. of intromissions/hour 

No. of ejaculations/hour 

No. of intromissions to achieve ejaculation during 1st series of copulations. 
No. of intromissions to achieve ejaculation during 2nd series of copulations . 
No. of intromissions to achieve ejaculation during 3rd series of copulations . 
Length of 1st series of copulations (min.).....................6.0.00045 
Length of 2nd series of copulations (min.)......................-.-0-0 
Length of 3rd series of copulations (min.).........................0-00- 
No. of intromissions/minute during 1st series of copulations 

No. of intromissions/minute during 2nd series of copulations 

No. of intromissions/minute during 3rd series of copulations 

Length of refractory periods following first 3 ejaculations (min.) 


16 
16 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 


14 
14 
14 


In order to provide the rats maximal sexual 
stimulation they were, however, allowed to 
copulate in groups, three pairs in the same 
cage. It had been shown in a previous inves- 
tigation (3) that group copulation consider- 
ably intensifies the sexual activity of old rats. 

At the completion of the study the animals 
were killed and autopsies performed. 


TABLE 2. INDIVIDUAL PERFORMANCES WITH REGARD TO THE 

NuMBER OF COMPLETE INTROMISSIONS AND EJACULATIONS 

PER Hour 1N 9 Rats Acep (I) 23 Monrtus, (II) 24 
Monts, AND (III) 25 Monrtus. 


ane aA aon 


o 


3.0 2.3 


38.3 4.7 36.6 3.6 28.4 


RESULTS 


In table 2 the individual sexual performances 
of the 9 rats are listed. The observations con- 
ducted at the age of 23 months showed an in- 
crease in the number of ejaculations per hour 
from 2.6 to 3.6 as compared with the perform- 
ance of the 22-month-old rats in Study A; this 
increase can probably be explained by the 
stimulatory effect of the group copulation. No 
significant changes in sexual activity were 
found during the two months of observation, 
although several of the animals developed re- 
spiratory disease. 

The autopsies carried out on the rats showed 
the following findings: Rats No. 4, 5, and 9 
did not present any sign of disease. In rats 
No. 1, 2, and 8 slight changes in the lungs were 
observed, consisting of small foci of inflamma- 
tion in the basal lobes with accumulation of 
mucoid plugs and yellow-grey nodular masses. 
In rat No. 6 both lungs were the site of mas- 
sive caseification; the lesions in this animal 
were so advanced that hardly any healthy lung 
tissue could be seen on macroscopic examina- 
tion. The lungs of rat No. 3 had almost the 
same appearance as those of rat No. 6. Rat 
No. 7 presented signs of advanced kidney 
disease. No changes in the gonads were ob- 
served in any of the animals. 

The striking fact derived from the study is 
the lack of finding of any decrease in sexual 


|| 
as | 22 Months 
in- @f t Pp 
| M | N M 
It 51.6 16 | 19.6 15 4.83 <0.001 
5.8 16 | 2.6 15 6.00 <0.001 
ase 15.4 13 | 10.8 12 1.63 _ 
was 5.1 10 | 3.8 9 1.43 — 
ere 5.0 8 4.5 7 0.12 - 
5.9 13 | 15.0 12 1.85 - 
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lier | 1.3 8 | 4.8 7 1.76 = 
on 3.6 3 | 1.2 12 3.40 <0.01 
5.2 10 | 1.4 9 3.18 <0.05 
4.6 8 | 1.9 7 2.34 
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activity in connection with the development of 
respiratory disease. Thus rat No. 3, in which 
both lungs were practically totally destroyed, 
still achieved 7 copulations per hour. The pos- 
sibility must even be considered that the pres- 
ence of disease may cause an increase in sexual 
activity rather than a decrease. 

A similar investigation was later made in- 
volving 15 rats, aged 22 months. The same 
lack of correlation between respiratory disease, 
as revealed by autopsy, and sexual activity was 
found in that study. 

It was therefore concluded that the decrease 
in sexual activity in senile male rats is to be 
attributed to other factors than the develop- 
ment of respiratory disease. 


DISCUSSION 


The occurrence of a decreased sexual activity 
in senile rats has previously been reported by 
several authors (4, 6, 10). Recently Grunt and 
Young (1, 2) in studies on guinea pigs have 
added the important fact that the different re- 
flexes composing the sexual behavior are un- 
equally affected by senility; first the ejaculatory 
reflex disappears, and thereafter the copulatory 
reflex. 

In an earlier, detailed investigation by the 
present author (3) on the sexual behavior of 
male rats changes in the temporal relationships 
of the reflexes have been demonstrated. Rats 
of different age which attained the same num- 
ber of ejaculations per hour were compared. 
In the older, non-senile animals the observa- 
tions revealed a lower number of intromissions 
preceding ejaculation, a decrease in the number 
of intromissions per minute, and slightly pro- 
longed refractory periods. 

As shown in the present study these effects 
are accentuated in the senile animal. The 
copulations last longer and so do the refractory 
periods. There is, however, a tendency to a 
decreased number of intromissions in each 
copulation series, suggesting a greater excita- 
tory effect of each intromission. 

In interpretation of these findings the studies 
by Soulairac (7, 8, 9) should be considered. 

_On the basis of experiments involving the ad- 
ministration of various hormones and drugs, 
he has advanced the hypothesis that the sexual 
behavior is determined by different physiologic 
mechanisms. Thus the ejaculatory reflex is 
dependent on hormonal functions, whereas the 
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copulatory reflex is controlled by neocortical 
excitation, and refractory periods by changes in 
the enzymatic activity of the central nervous 
system. It was found by Soulairac that the 
administration of strychnine and caffeine in 
non-senile male rats caused an increase in the 
number of intromissions preceding the ejacula- 
tion and an increase in the number of intro- 
missions per minute. In the senile rat, how- 
ever, the opposite effect was seen; the number 
of intromissions per minute was reduced and 
each ejaculation was elicited after fewer intro- 
missions. 

According to Soulairac’s theory the decrease 
in the ejaculatory ability of the senile rat ob- 
served in the present study may be interpreted 
as being caused by a change in the endocrine 
balance (for instance, by a reduction in the 
production of gonadal hormones), and the pro- 
longed refractory periods by changes in the 
enzymatic processes of the nervous system. 


SUMMARY 


An investigation was made of the effect of 
age on the sexual activity of male rats. Sixteen 
animals were studied at the age of 10 months, 
and again at the age of 22 months. A decrease 
with age occurred in the number of ejacula- 
tions and copulations per hour and in the 
number of intromissions preceding ejaculation, 
whereas an increase in the duration of the re- 
fractory periods was observed. 


No significant relation was found between 
the presence of respiratory disease and sexual 
activity in senile rats. 
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COMBINED BETA-SITOSTEROL AND LINOLEIC ACID REGIMEN 
FOR CHOLESTEROL-FED RABBITS* 


O. J. POLLAK,t M.D., Ph.D. 
(From the Kent General Hospital, Dover, Delaware) 


Plant sterols and long-chained polyunsatu- 
rated fatty acids are the most effective oral 
anticholesteremic agents known today. Origi- 
nal reports of animal experiments and clinical 
trials with beta-sitosterol and linoleic acid were 
followed by essays too numerous to quote. The 
original results were confirmed in man as well 
as in animals. Major criticism has been directed 
against the large doses of these agents required 
to achieve the desired results. 

Simultaneous administration to rabbits of 
sitosterol? and of linoleic acid was chosen to 
study possible synergistic effects which would 
permit reduction of dosage. One can expect 
that results of similar studies by other inves- 
tigators will be available shortly. 


MATERIAL AND METHODS 

Male rabbits of uniform breed weighing 
about 3!/, lb. each were arranged in 33 groups 
of 6 animals. Some groups were assembled to 
form a series (table 1). All animals were kept 
on a basic diet of Purina rabbit chow (“D”). 
All series but one (I) were, in addition to the 
basic diet, fed daily for 14 days either a place- 
bo-solvent (“B”), sitosterol in solvent (“A”), 
linoleic acid in oil (“V”), cholesterol in solvent 
(“C”), or various combinations of two (“BC,” 
“AC,” “BV,” “AV”) or three (“AVC”) 
of these substances. The dosage of the addi- 
tives (“A,” “V,” “C”) was varied. Solutions 
“A” and “B” were prepared by Eli Lilly Co.$ 
Preparation “A” dispensed under the name of 
“Cytellin” contained 20% of beta- and dihydro- 
beta-sitosterol (1 Gm. per 5 ml.) and “B” rep- 
resented the corresponding placebo-solution. 
Solution of linoleic acid “V” was prepared by 
Vitamins, Inc.| It contained 57.9% of ethyl 
linoleate corresponding to 52.6% of linoleic 


Submitted for publication September 22, 1957. 
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} The term “‘sitosterol” is used for a mixture of beta- and dihydro- 
beta- 

§ “‘Cytell placebo-solution (‘‘B”) were 
kindly by Eli Lilly Co., 

|| Vi-Linoleate” (‘‘V”) was kindly supplied by Vitamins, Inc., 

icago. 


acid (1 Gm. per 1.9 ml.). A suspension of 
cholesterol “C,” c.p. powder (Pfanstiehl), in 
“B” as vehicle was prepared in a Waring 
blender. All materials were administered with 
the aid of a No. 10 rubber catheter serving as a 
stomach tube. The rabbits were kept on the 
basic diet (about 35 Gm. of chow daily) for 
one week before the first blood letting. A sec- 
ond and third blood sample were obtained after 
7 and 14 days of experimental feeding. Total 
and free blood cholesterol, cholesterol esters 
(5), total serum protein, globulin, and al- 
bumin (2), were determined on each sample. 
After termination of experiments animals were 
killed, autopsied, and samples of all tissues were 
studied microscopically. The detailed arrange- 
ment of the experiment is shown in table 1. 


RESULTS 

During the course of diets animals acted 
normally and gained weight at a normal rate. 
The exceptions were rabbits fed large doses of 
linoleic acid, 2.5 to 5 Gm. (series V c, d). 
These animals lost appetite and weight; the 
liver contained relatively more fat than that of 
other rabbits. Rabbits fed the same or even 
larger amounts of linoleic acid together with 
sitosterol (VI c, d), with cholesterol (VIII c - 
g), or both (IX d-h) did not exhibit the same 
weight loss. 

Cholesterol deposits were seen in the inner 
layers of the ascending aorta in 5 of 6 rabbits 
fed cholesterol only (series IV) and in two of 
6 rabbits fed 1 Gm. cholesterol and 0.5 Gm. of 
linoleic acid daily (group VIII a). None of 
the other animals had alterations of blood ves- 
sels. However, all rabbits receiving either cho- 
lesterol alone (IV) or in combination with 
other substances (VII, VIII, IX) had increased 
fat in the liver. 

Total serum protein, albumin, and globulin 
remained within normal limits in all the series. 
Values for cholesterol esters and for free cho- 
lesterol paralleled those for total blood choles- 
terol. Thus, only the levels of total cholesterol 
warrant a report and discussion. 
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RABBITS FED SITOSTEROL-LINOLEIC ACID 


Blood cholesterol levels remained nearly con- 
stant in rabbits of series I (“D”), II (“B”), 
III a-d (“A”), V a-d (“V”), and VI a-d 
(“AV”). Series IV (“C”) was the positive con- 
trol group. Average pre- and postexperimental 
values for total cholesterol were 57 and 405 
mg. per 100 ml. of blood. This was a 7-fold 
increase. 

Series VII (“AC”) consisted of rabbits re- 
ceiving, in addition to 1 Gm. of cholesterol, 
1.0, 1.2, 3.0, or 7.0 Gm. of sitosterol, respec- 
tively. Average pre- and postexperimental total 


TABLE |. 
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cholesterol values were for the 4 groups (a - d) 
51 and 226, 52 and 175, 69 and 133, and 49 
and 49 mg. per 100 ml. of blood. There was 
a 4.4, 3.3, and 2-fold increase in the first three 
groups but none in the last one. 

Series VIII (“VC”) was comprised of rabbits 
on a daily dose of 1 Gm. of cholesterol plus 
0.5, 1.0, 2.5, 5.0, 10.0, 11.0, or 12.0 Gm. of lino- 
leic acid, respectively. Pre- and postexperi- 
mental total blood cholesterol values averaged 
for the seven groups 55 : 388, 46 : 248, 51 : 
238, 47 : 85, 52 : 63, 50 : 53, and 50 : 53 mg. 


OUTLINE AND RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS. 


Linoleic Acid Pre- and Post-Treatment 
Cholesterol* 


60 - 62 


53 - 50 


51 - 51 
52 - 53 
55 - 52 
54 - 53 


= 


57 -405 


56 - 60 
56 - 56 
62 - 65 
48 - 47 


57 - 61 
54 - 50 
47 - 50 
53 - 55 


51 -226 
52 -175 
69 -133 
49 - 49 


55 -388 
46 -248 
51 -238 
47 - 85 
52 - 63 
50 - 53 
50 - 53 


62 - 90 
62 -100 
52 - 52 
65 - 66 
54 - 69 


53 - 71 
47 - 72 


oso 


50 - 49 


“D” = basic diet; “‘B’? = placebo-solvent (Eli Lilly & Co.); “A” = “Cytellin” (Eli Lilly & Co.); ‘““V’ = “Vi-Linoleate”’ (Vitamins, 


Inc.); ““C”? = cholesterol. 


Figures represent Gm. of beta-sitosterol (“A”), of cholesterol (“‘C’’), of linoleic acid (“‘V”); +- = received; — = not received by rabbits. 


* Average cholesterol in mg. per 100 ml. of blood. 
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per 100 ml. The terminal values represented 
7.0, 5.4, 4.7, 4.3, and 1.8-fold increases of 
original values in groups VIII a-e. In group 
VIII f the increase was slight and in group 
VIII g there was none. 

Series IX (“AVC”) was the actual experi- 
mental series. All rabbits received 1 Gm. of 
cholesterol daily for 14 days. Animals in 5 
groups (IX a - e) were, in addition, given 3 Gm., 
animals in two groups (IX f, g) 1.2 Gm., and 
those in the last group (IX h) 2 Gm. of sitos- 
terol. The dose of linoleic acid for the first 
five groups was 0.5, 1.0, 2.0, 3.0, and 5.0 
Gm., respectively, for the next two groups 5.5 
and 6.0 Gm., and for the last group 5.5 Gm. of 
linoleic acid. Average pre- and _ postexperi- 
mental values for total cholesterol per 100 ml. 
of blood were for groups IX a-e, 62 and 90, 
62 and 100, 52 and 52, 65 and 66, and 54 and 
69. Final values were 1.4, 1.5, 1.0, 1.0, and 1.2 
compared to 1.0 at the beginning. Correspond- 
ing figures for groups IX f and g, were 53 and 
71, and 47 and 72, or 1.3 and 1.5-fold increases 
at the end of observation. The last group, IX 
h, had a stable blood cholesterol level of 50 and 
49 mg. per 100 ml. before and after treatment, 
respectively. 


DISCUSSION 


Blood cholesterol of rabbits on a basic diet 
of chow, fed a solvent-placebo, suspension of 
sitosterol, solution of linoleic acid, or a combi- 
nation of sitosterol and linoleic acid remained 
unchanged. Blood cholesterol of rabbits fed 1 
Gm. of cholesterol in solvent daily for two 
weeks increased 7-fold during that time. 

The efficacy of large doses of sitosterol in 
preventing the rise of blood cholesterol in cho- 
lesterol-fed rabbits (3) was confirmed in the 
experiment. A dose of sitosterol 7 times that of 
the fed cholesterol was again found effective. 
For a man whose digestive tract contains 2 Gm. 
of cholesterol from exogenous and endogenous 
sources, an oral dose of 15 Gm. of sitosterol is 
considered the minimum therapeutic daily dose 
which would depress the blood cholesterol to 
the individual’s basal level (4). 

In our experiments, linoleic acid had a simi- 
lar effect as did sitosterol, in cholesterol-fed 
rabbits. The dose of linoleic acid had to ex- 
ceed the dose of ingested cholesterol 11 times. 
For a man whose digestive tract contains 2 Gm. 
of cholesterol from exogenous and endogenous 
sources, the essential daily requirement of lino- 
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leic acid is considered as 12 Gm. (1). Using 
this formula as base, 5.5 Gm. of linoleic acid 
should suffice for a rabbit fed 1 Gm. of choles- 
terol daily. (Using body weight for calculation, 
the dose of linoleic acid for a 31% lb. rabbit 
would equal about 0.5 Gm.) 


To counteract the hypercholesteremic effect 
of dietary cholesterol, considerably more of 
either sitosterol or of linoleic acid is required 
than the doses expected to suffice on the basis 
of calculations. The same ratio seems to be 
valid for man as for rabbits. 

In combination, one can reduce the dose of 
both sitosterol and linoleic acid. The effective 
ratio of sitosterol to cholesterol was 7 : 1 and 
that of linoleic acid to cholesterol was 11 : 1 
when either agent was administered alone. In 
combination, 3:5: 1,3:3: 1, or even3 :2 
: 1 of sitosterol : linoleic acid : cholesterol were 
found sufficient to prevent hypercholesteremia 
in cholesterol-fed rabbits. 

Reduction of beta-sitosterol below 3 Gm., 
for a rabbit fed 1 Gm. of cholesterol, was not 
feasible if one wanted also to reduce appreci- 
ably the linoleic acid intake. However, with 
reduction of sitosterol to 43% of the effective 
dose the amount of linoleic acid could also be 
reduced to 43% or even as low as 18% of the 
effective dose when administered alone. Thus, 
in combination of the two agents the theoreti- 
cally effective dosage could be approached. 

The mechanism of action of either agent is 
poorly understood. Several concepts have been 
advanced, none of which have found general 
acceptance. Analysis of Vi-Linoleate yields 
300 mg. of material which gave the Burchard- 
Lieberman reaction per 100 ml. Presumably, 
this material is sitosterol. In our experiments, 
we used from 0.95 to 9.5 ml. of linoleate solu- 
tion containing but 3 to 30 mg. of sitosterol. 
Such quantities seem insufficient to explain the 
cholesterol depressing action of the linoleic acid 
preparation. Results of the presented study 
suggest a synergistic effect in which linoleic acid 
acts in the fashion of a catalyst to sitosterol. 
Reduction of the amount of the effective in- 
gredients and also of the volume of solvents 
by from 50% or 60% seems feasible. This 
would lessen the costs of medication. 

The results of animal experiments are en- 
couraging enough to warrant clinical trials 
with mixtures of sitosterol and linoleic acid, 
especially since both agents already have been 
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RABBITS FED SITOSTEROL-LINOLEIC ACID 


used separately, without side-effects and with 
a certain degree of success, as blood cholesterol 
depressing drugs. 


SUMMARY 


1. Series of rabbits were fed a basic diet, a 
placebo-solvent, cholesterol, sitosterol, and lin- 
oleic acid, singly or in various combinations 
and varying doses of two or three. A total of 
198 animals were included in the experiments. 


2. In rabbits fed 1 Gm. of cholesterol daily 
for 14 days total blood cholesterol increased T- 
fold. Addition of sitosterol alone or of linoleic 
acid alone resulted in partial or even complete 
inhibition of hypercholesteremia commonly in- 
duced by cholesterol feeding. 

3. The effective anticholesterem’c ratio was 
7 parts of sitosterol to 1 part of dietary cho- 
lesterol or 11 parts of linoleic acid to | part of 
ingested cholesterol. 

4. Combination of the two agents made pos- 
sible reduction of sitosterol by 57% and of 
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linoleic acid by from 50% to 78% of the dose 
effective when each substance was given alone. 
Blood cholesterol of rabbits fed 1 Gm. of cho- 
lesterol daily for 14 days remained stable under 
simultaneous daily administration of 3 Gm. 
of beta- and dihydro-beta-sitosterol and 5.3 or 
2 Gm. of linoleic acid. 
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EFFECT OF SMALL DOSES OF CORTISONE ON LIPID METABOLISM AND 


RETARDATION OF ATHEROSCLEROSIS: PROBABLE 


The findings of several recent investigations 
on the relationship between endocrines and 
atherosclerosis cast doubt on the role of hyper- 
cholesterolemia, per se, in the pathogenesis of 
this disease. Development of atheromatous 
lesions in rabbits may be retarded or retro- 
gressed in spite of prevailing high blood cho- 
lesterol by treatment with high doses of corti- 
sone or in the presence of pancreatic or al- 
loxan-diabetes (3, 5, 7, 10, 12). Some factor(s), 
probably related to the altered status of lipid 
metabolism in these animals, was suggested 
(4, 5) as responsible for counteracting aortic 
lipid deposition. However, designation of a 
potential mode of action of cortisone was un- 
feasible since prolonged administration of high 
doses of cortisone resulted in marked altera- 
tions of tissue lipid distribution and metabo- 
lism, particularly in the blood. Therefore, it 
was decided to investigate in cholesterol-fed 
rabbits the effect of relatively small doses of 
cortisone upon development of atherosclerosis, 
tissue lipid distribution, and other indices of 
lipid metabolism. To aid in assessing the ef- 
fect of cortisone on these lipid parameters in 
cholesterol-fed rabbits, a concurrent study was 
performed on normal-diet rabbits. The results 
suggest that retardation of development of 
atherosclerosis in cholesterol-fed rabbits ad- 
ministered cortisone might be related to a fail- 
ure in proper catabolism of their circulating- 
blood lipoproteins. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Twenty-six New Zealand white, adult, fe- 
male rabbits of pedigreed stock were divided 
into the following groups: Normal diet—Group 
N- 8 rabbits injected regularly with 0.4 cc. of 
physiologic saline, and Group NC- 6 rabbits 
injected regularly with cortisone acetate; Cho- 
lesterol-supplemented diet—Group Ch- 6 rab- 
bits injected regularly with saline, and Group 
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gratefully acknowledged. 
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ChC- 6 rabbits administered cortisone regularly. 
All animals were given 50 Gm. of commercial 
rabbit food pellets at 10°and 4 o’clock of each 
day, and tap water ad libitum. In addition, 15 
Gm. of freshly shredded carrots was provided 
each rabbit immediately before the solid food 
was made available. This carrot ration mixed 
thoroughly with 0.5 Gm. of cholesterol (crys- 
talline Cholesterin, U.S.P., Merck)* was given 
twice a day to rabbits of the latter two groups. 
All injections were made into the thigh muscle 
of the hindlegs, 3 times a week. Cortisone ace- 
tate was administered in doses of 5 mg. per 
rabbit for a 70-day period and then in doses 
of 2.5 mg. for a 30-day period. At termination 
of the experiment the body weights of animals 
in the 4 above-listed groups averaged 3.23, 3.27, 
3.63, and 3.20 Kg., respectively. 

On the last day of the experiment an amount 
of radioactive phosphate (P-32) equivalent ap- 
proximately to 0.5 mc. was intravenously ad- 
ministered in each rabbit. Six hours later a 
large sample of heart blood was obtained and 
a section of liver and the entire aorta were 
excised. These were processed by standard 
procedures used in this laboratory (4, 5) for 
lipid extraction and determinations of lipid 
fractions and radioactivity (P-32). Specific ac- 
tivities were determined as the percentage of 
the injected P-32 per milligram of phosphorus. 
Aortas were graded for severity of atherosclero- 
sis by visual judgment from 0 (normal) to 4- 
plus (severe). A small, uniform section of the 
aortic arch was taken from all aortas and fixed 
in formalin for later histologic examination. 
The chemical measurements made were as fol- 
lows: total lipid (gravimetric); cholesterol frac- 
tions (13); inorganic and organic acid-soluble 
phosphorus (8, 16); and phospholipid (15). 

RESULTS 
Aortic pathology—Atheromatous lesions 


were not seen by gross nor microscopic exami- 
nation of aorta from rabbits on the normal diet. 


* We wish to thank Frederick K. Heath, M.D. for the generous 
supply of  chahetenal (Cholesterin, U.S.P.; Merck). 
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CORTISONE INHIBITION OF ATHEROSCLEROSIS 


Atherosclerosis was visibly evident in 5 out of 
6 aortas of cholesterol-fed untreated rabbits 
and average severity of atherosclerosis (% in- 
cidence multiplied by visible grade of athero- 
sclerosis) of the group was calculated as 120, 
while 2 out of 6 cortisone treated rabbits pre- 
sented visible atherosclerosis with an average 
atherosclerosis severity factor of 30 for the 
group. 

In figure 1 are presented photomicrographs 
of aortic sections from a rabbit of each choles- 
terol-fed group. The classical intimal “foam- 
cell” plaque may be seen in the aortic section 
from a rabbit of the Ch group. The other sec- 
tion, from a rabbit of the ChC group, shows 
only a few “foam-cells” while the larger por- 
tion of the intimal plaque was composed of a 
network of fine connective tissue fibers. The 
latter, therefore presented a histologic picture 
quite different from the typical plaque of a 
cholesterol-fed rabbit. Both the gross and 
microscopic observations clearly showed that 
the propensity for atheromatous lesions was 
minimized in aortas of cortisone treated, cho- 
lesterol-fed rabbits. 

Lipid distribution and phospholipid turn- 
over.—Table | shows the lipid distribution and 


Aortic sections from rabbits on cholesterol- 


Figure 1. 
supplemented diet for 100 days: A—untreated, .B— 
cortisone administered. See text for description. 
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relative specific activities of phospholipid of 
plasma and liver. It may be seen that con- 
sumption of a high cholesterol diet alone re- 
sulted in the typically known aberrations of 
plasma lipid fractions from the normal lipid 
distribution. The hyperlipidemia in choles- 
terol-fed rabbits resulted mainly from eleva- 
tions of free and ester cholesterol and a rela- 
tively small increment of phospholipid. Liver 
lipid distribution of these animals differed from 
the normal only by an increased content of 
ester cholesterol. 

Cortisone administration produced compar- 
able alterations of some plasma lipid fractions 
in rabbits on both types of diet. The hyper- 
lipidemia measured in rabbits of the treated 
groups resulted mainly from a marked incre- 
ment of neutral fat and some increase of phos- 
pholipid. The altered levels of free and ester 
cholesterol in the NC rabbits, although sig- 
nificantly different from normal, were of no 
importance to the total lipid increment. In 
individual rabbits of the ChC group increased 
levels of plasma free and ester cholesterol evi- 
dently added to the total lipid increment, but 
the difference between values of treated and 
untreated groups was not statistically signifi- 
cant because of large individual variations. 

The summarized data of aortic lipid distri- 
bution of the different groups are not presented 
because only ester (and total) cholesterol values 
of Ch and ChC groups were statistically differ- 
ent from that of normal aorta. 


Measurements of phospholipid turnover were 
performed since increased amount and turnover 
of phospholipid were suggested (2, 17) as pos- 
sible mechanisms aiding solubilization of chol- 
esterol in tissues. Cortisone administration did 
not induce significant changes in chemical con- 
centrations or specific activities of plasma and 
liver acid-soluble phosphorus in the animals 
of this study. The relative specific activity of 
phospholipid (ratio of specific activity of the 
lipid to specific activity of plasma acid-soluble 
phosphorus) was used as an index of turnover 
rate of the lipid in plasma, liver, and aorta. 
The data are summarized in table 1. A direct 
comparison of the relative specific plasma phos- 
pholipid activities of cortisone treated and un- 
treated groups is inadequate since chemical con- 
centrations of the lipid were about two times 
greater in rabbits administered cortisone than 
that of untreated rabbits, on the respective 
diets. Therefore, it may be seen that the abso- 
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Taste 1. Errecr oF CortTisONE ON Lipip DistRIBUTION OF PLASMA AND LIVER AND PHOSPHOLIPID TURNOVER IN 


DURY 


Rassits ON NorMAL AND HicH CHOLESTEROL DIETS. 


Normal Diet Cholesterol Supplemented Diet 
Lipid fraction 
N NO Ch ChC 
Plasma Lipid Distribution (mg. per 100 cc.) 
397 + 29 1070 + 179* 1171 + 229 2597 + 472+ 
do seme 121 + 9.7 194 + 25.1* 211 + 33.3 419 + 75.5T 
76+ 7.9 75 + 8.9 488 + 94.4 892 + 230.1 
Sas Soc. px talversneeaceekeeens 26 + 3.0 46 + 6.7* 126 + 30.4 206 + 48.0 
50 + 6.0 28 + 5.5f 361 + 65.1 686 + 182.6 
164 + 11.3 779 + 153.6* 209 + 68.8 703 + 201.8f 
Liver Lipid Distribution (Gm. per 100 Gm.) 
4.64 3 4.0 + .1 6.6 + 6.5 + .4 
3.4 + .2 2.6 + .2° 3.6 + .1 2.5 + .06* 
32 + .04 -28 + .04 1.2 + .25 2.44 .93T 
-28 + .04 -21 + .01 -37 + .02 -30 + .02 
cone -04 + .01 -07 + .04 -87 + .23 2.1 + .93t 
87 + .2 1.1+ .1 1.1 + .2 2.7 + .5* 
Relative Specific Activities ( X 100) of Phospholipid 
Plasma phospholipid....................... 444 3 7.1 + 1.1° 3.7 + .6 3.9 + .5 
ee ee 12.2 + .9 14.8 + 1.7 11.8 + 1.4 12.6 +o1.4 
All values are Mean + S.E. ‘‘P” values of significant difference between untreated and cortisone treated groups indicated by: * = .01 or 


less, = .05. to .01. 


lute turnover (mg./hr.) of plasma phospholipid 
was significantly increased in rabbits adminis- 
tered cortisone—about 400 per cent greater 
than controls on normal diet, and 200 per cent 
greater than untreated, cholesterol-fed rabbits. 
Turnover rates of phospholipid of liver and 
aorta were not different in cortisone treated and 
respective untreated groups. 

Circulating-blood low density lipoproteins.— 
The data of table 2 summarize the effect of 
cortisone administration upon two classes, S; 
0-12 and S; 12-400, of lipoproteins. Although 
mean values of the total measured circulating- 
blood lipoproteins, S; 0-400, were not different 
in both groups on the normal diet, the amounts 
of S; 0-12 and S; 12-400 classes in cortisone- 
treated rabbits were the reverse of that of un- 
treated rabbits. Thus, cortisone produced a 
significant accumulation of the latter lipopro- 
tein class while the amount of S; 0-12 lipo- 
proteins was concomitantly decreased. In cho- 
lesterol-fed rabbits administered cortisone the 
level of the S; 12-400 class also was signifi- 
cantly elevated but the mean amount of the 
S; 0-12 class was not different from the un- 
treated animals. The results in these animals, 


as distinquished from those on normal diet, 
may be accounted for by the fact that high 
cholesterol diet and cortisone administration 
were concurrent factors affecting lipoprotein 
metabolism, and the effect of cortisone was 
superimposed upon the lipoproteinemia caused 
by high cholesterol diet alone (11). 


DISCUSSION 

The anatomic findings in the aortas of our 
cholesterol-fed rabbits administered cortisone 
are similar to reported observations (5, 10, 12) 
in animals administered much higher doses of 
cortisone. Evidently, development of athero- 
sclerosis may be retarded by administering rel- 
atively small doses of cortisone, although the 
blood cholesterol levels of these rabbits were 
significantly elevated. It is conceivable that 
the efficacious effect of cortisone in this inves- 
tigation was related to the rather mild degree 
of atherosclerosis developed in the rabbits on 
our cholesterol-supplemented diet. Neverthe- 
less, cortisone administration significantly de- 
pressed the propensity to atherosclerosis in 
spite of prevailing blood cholesterol levels 10 
times that of rabbits on the normal diet. 
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TasBLe 2. EFFect oF CorTIsONE ADMINISTRATION ON CiRCULATING-BLOop Low Densiry LipopROTEINS OF RABBITS ON 
NorMat AND HicH CHOLESTEROL Diets. 


Normal Diet Chol pp ted Diet 
Lipoprotein Classes 
N NC Ch Chc 
(mg.%) 
96 - 276t 0 - 90 336 - 838 114 - 1242 


* Ultracentrifugal analysis of blood lipoproteins on submitted samples were performed by arrangement at the Institute of Medical Physics, 
Belmont, California, without prior knowledge of the type of treatment of the animals. 


t Values are averages of group. 
t Range of values in a group. 


Ample evidence in the literature indicates a 
relationship between a disturbed lipid metabo- 
lism and the development of atherosclerosis. 
This concept provides a basis for considering 
that the potential mechanism by which corti- 
sone administration retarded development of 
atherosclerosis is associated with the effect of 
the hormone on some aspect of lipid metabo- 
lism. It was found in this and other studies 
(5, 10, 12) that cortisone regularly produced 
a marked increase of plasma neutral fat (5-8 
times normal) irrespective of amount or total 
duration of the period of hormonal adminis- 
tration. On the other hand, only large doses 
of cortisone induced extensive mobilization of 
neutral fat to the liver. It may be noted that 
cortisone also consistently induced increases of 
plasma phospholipid and free cholesterol. How- 
ever, all of these lipid changes may not nec- 
essarily be the result of cortisone action, per 
se. Thannhauser and Schmidt (14) observed 
that whenever serum neutral fat increased, the 
cholesterol also was elevated. Recently, Green- 
baum and McLean (9) and Dury (6) reported 
evidence that increased mobilization of neutral 
fat to the liver was associated with an increased 
synthesis of phospholipid in that organ and re- 
lease of a portion of the lipid into the plasma. 
Zilversmit and associates (18), in a study of 
phospholipid metabolism in the dog, found that 
cortisone accelerated the exchange of phospho- 
lipid between liver and plasma. These proc- 
esses can adequately account for the chemical 
and radioactivity findings of plasma and liver 
phospholipid in the cortisone-treated rabbits of 
this study. Therefore, it can be concluded that 


the phospholipid and cholesterol increments in 
plasma of these rabbits probably were depen- 
dent and subsidiary to an increased mobiliza- 
tion of neutral fat directly effected by corti 
‘sone administration. 

The effect of cortisone on interrelationships 
of lipoprotein classes of circulating-blood seems 
to be central to the problem of its mode of 
action in retarding development of atheroscle- 
rosis. In the normal rabbit only small amounts 
of lipoproteins are found in the S; 0-12 class 
and practically none in the higher S, classes. 
Pierce and Bloom (11) studied the intercon- 
version of different lipoprotein classes in rabbits 
and found that a metabolic block was produced 
by cortisone with the accumulation of lipopro- 
teins of higher than S, 80 classes in animals on 
normal and cholesterol-Wesson oil diets. This 
is borne out by the results of this investigation 
(table 2) and those of a previous study (5). 
The quantitatively increased plasma neutral 
fat in these animals thus is at once explained 
by the fact that the major neutral fat-bearing 
macromolecules of blood are those of S; 17 and 
greater classes. The recent study of Albrink 
and associates (1) is especially noteworthy 
since they demonstrated that with accumula- 
tion of neutral fat the cholesterol and phospho- 
lipid of serum are made relatively unavailable 
for lipoprotein formation because of their 
greater solubility in neutral fat. It may be as- 
sumed that this physiochemical alteration of 
cholesterol and phospholipid in blood would 
tend to make them relatively unavailable for 
utilization by tissue. 

Recent investigations have drawn attention 
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to the relationship between a disturbed lipid 
metabolism, the metabolism of lipoproteins, 
and the development of atherosclerosis. If the 
processes discussed above were in fact operat- 
ing in the cholesterol-fed rabbits administered 
cortisone, then they are suggestive of a poten- 
tial mode of action of cortisone on lipid metab- 
olism which can account for the alterations in 
plasma lipid distribution and retardation of 
deposition of cholesterol in aorta. 


SUMMARY 


Small amounts of cortisone on a regular 
schedule were administered to 26 rabbits on 
normal and cholesterol-supplemented diets. 
Gross and microscopic severity of developed 
atherosclerosis were compared in treated and 
untreated rabbits on the latter diet, and mea- 
surements made of certain lipid parameters on 
several tissues. 

Cortisone administration produced marked 
elevation of plasma neutral fat and increased 
amounts and turnover rates of phospholipid of 
plasma in rabbits on both types of diet. The 
latter alterations probably were subsidiary to 
mobilization of fat and not caused by cortisone 
action, per se. 

Cortisone produced a reversal of the amounts 
of S; 0-12 and S; 12-400 lipoprotein classes in 
circulating-blood of normal rabbits, with an 
accumulation of the latter class and almost 
complete disappearance of those of lower S, 
class. The effect of cortisone on the two lipo- 
protein classes of cholesterol-fed animals 
seemed to be the same as in normal rabbits 
except that it was superimposed on the lipo- 
proteinemia produced by a high cholesterol 
diet alone. 

A potential mechanism of action of cortisone 
in retarding development of atherosclerosis in 
rabbits was discussed. 
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MUCOPOLYSACCHARIDES OF HUMAN ARTERIAL TISSUE 
III. Separation of Fractions by Paper Electrophoresis* 


M. DYRBYE, M.D., J. E. KIRK, M.D., AND I. WANG, M.S. 
(From the Division of Gerontology, Washington University School of Medicine, St. Louis) 


In previous publications from this laboratory 
(4,5) the isolation and analysis of mucopoly- 
saccharide material from human aortic tissue 
were reported. In the present paper the separa- 
tion of two mucopolysaccharide components 
through paper electrophoresis will be described. 


The use of paper electrophoresis for investig- 
ation of the mobility of chondroitin sulfate and 
heparin was reported by Pasternak and Kent 
(6) in 1952. In a later study Rienitz (7) 
achieved the separation of chondroitin sulfate 
and hyaluronic acid by a similar procedure. 
Bassuini (1) in 1954 extracted mucopolysac- 
charide material from a normal and from an 
atheromatous human aorta and subjected the 
samples to paper electrophoresis by the method 
of Consden and Stanier (2). Staining of the 
paper strips with azure A in both instances 
showed the presence of a single band which 
stained metachromatically and had the same 
mobility as that of a chondroitin sulfate sample 
prepared from human cartilage. 


MATERIAL AND METHODS 


The 30 samples of mucopolysaccharide material which 
had previously been isolated from human aortas (4) 
were included in the study. A Spinco Model R electro- 


phoresis apparatus with standard auxiliary equipment_ 


was employed. Approximately 100 micrograms of mu- 
copolysaccharide material dissolved in 15 to 25 cu.mm. 


of water were applied to each filter paper strip by— 


means of a constriction pipette. Eight or more paper 
strips were used for each mucopolysaccharide sample to 
provide eluate material for analysis. A reference paper 
strip to which 100 micrograms of a commercial chon- 
droitin sulfate preparation from tracheal cartilage of 
cattle (Aldrich Chemical Co., Inc.) had been applied 
was run with each set of arterial mucopolysaccharide 
samples. Paper strips without addition of mucopoly- 
saccharide material served as blanks. The buffer used 
was a 0.054 M barbital solution of pH 8.5, prepared 
with glass-distilled water. A potential gradient of 3.3 
= cm.* was employed with a running period of 6 
ours. 


Submitted for publication February 5, 1958. 

* Studies on Arterial Metabolism XXI. The investigation was 
supported by a grant (PHS-891) from the National Heart Institute 
of the National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service. The 
results of the study were presented at the Tenth Annual Meeting of 
The American Society for the Study of Arteriosclerosis, Chicago, 
November 11-12, 1956. 


Staining of paper per the paper strips had been dried at 
room temperature two of the sample strips and the reference standard 
were j d to staining with idine blue. The paper strips were 
fixed for 15-20 minutes in a formalin-ethyl alcohol solution (20:80) 

were afterwards left to dry for 12 hours at room temperature. 
They were then stained with a toluidine blue solution. The stainin 
solution was prepared fresh ‘ore use by dissolving 40 mg. o} 
toluidine blue in 20 ml. of distilled water; after the dye had gone 
into solution 80 ml. of dry acetone were added, making a total 
volume of 100 ml. The staining solution was appiied to both sides 
of the paper a by means of a De Vilbiss Burn Atomizer with 
Bulb No. 261. ter staining, the strips were rinsed by treatment 
with 3 sets of 0.1 per cent acetic acid, followed by rinsing with 1 set 
of distilled water; each rinsing lasted 5 to 10 minutes. 

With this proced hondroitin sulfate and heparin regularly 
stained reddish-violet (metachromatically), whereas hyaluronic acid 
assumed a bluish color. 

Elution of mucopolysaccharide material—For identification of the 
location of the mucopolysaccharide bands on the paper strips used 
for elution of the mucopolysaccharide material a 4 mm. width of 

per was cut off the margin of each filter paper strip and was 
stained with toluidine blue as described above. Paper areas corre- 
sponding to the stained bands were cut off the unfixed paper strips 
and were placed in tubes provided with ground glass stoppers. Ten 
ml. of distilled water were added to the paper cuttings in each tube. 
After thorough shaking the tubes were left at 4 C. for 12 hours; the 
contents were subsequently filtered through a sintered glass filter. 
Traces of paper fibers in the filtrates were removed by centrifugation. 
Eluates of blank per strips were pared for each mucopoly- 
saccharide sample. Tiransieations of the mucopolysaccharide content 
of the eluates were carried out by the turbidimetric method of Di 
Ferrante (3). 


RESULTS 


The staining of the electrophoresis paper 
strips of the aortic mucopolysaccharide samples 
in all instances revealed the presence of two 
bands, both of which stained metachromatically 
(reddish-violet). One of the components con- 
sistently showed a mobility similar to that of 
the chondroitin sulfate reference sample, 
whereas the other component had a distinctly 


' lower mobility (fig. 1). With the mobility of 


the faster moving fraction expressed as unity 
the average mobility of the slower moving frac- 
tion was 0.798. ‘ 

The staining intensity of the slower moving 
mucopolysaccharide fraction in all the samples 
was lower than that of the faster moving frac- 
tion. Quantitative determinations of the muco- 
polysaccharide content of the eluates of the two 
bands showed that the amount of mucopolysac- 
charide in the faster and in the slower moving 
fractions averaged, respectively, 62.2 and 37.8 
per cent of the total eluted material (table 1). 
In another series of elution experiments per- 
formed on the same arterial mucopolysaccha- 
ride samples the corresponding values found 
were 63.7 and 36.3 per cent. 
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DYRBYE, KIRK, AND WANG 


TasLe 1. Mositiry AND MUCOPOLYSACCHARIDE CONTENT OF SLOWER Movinc FRACTION. 


Age Group (Years) 


Mobility of Slower Moving Fraction 
(Mobility of Faster Moving Fraction = 1.00) 


Mucopolysaccharide Content of Slower Moving 
Fraction in % of Total Eluted Material 


Mean 


s.d. Range s.d. 


0.771 — 0.805 
0.805 0.779 - 0.822 
0.775 0.810 
0.767 — 0.842 
0.770 — 0.822 


29.8 - 51.3 8.5 
35.5 - 46.2 4.4 
30.4 - 41.3 4.1 
22.3 - 43.6 7.2 
31.8 - 40.8 4.0 


The separation by paper electrophoresis of 
two mucopolysaccharide fractions from muco- 
polysaccharide material isolated from human 
aortic tissue is described. Both fractions showed 
metachromatic staining with toluidine blue. 
The faster moving component possessed a mo- 
bility similar to that of chondroitin sulfate; 
the average mobility of the slower moving frac- 
tion was 0.798 (with the mobility of the faster 
moving component expressed as unity). The 
mucopolysaccharide content of the faster and 
slower moving fractions averaged, respectively, 


62.2 and 37.8 per cent of the total eluted muco- 
polysaccharide material. 
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Figure 1. Electrophoresis paper strips stained with 
toluidine blue solution of chondroitin sulfate reference 
standard (left) and of three samples of aortic muco- 
polysaccharides (right). Horizontal line in central area 
of strips represents line of application of samples. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN INTRA-ARTERIAL PRESSURE AND IMPACT 


PULSE WAVE VELOCITY WITH REGARD TO AGE AND ARTERIOSCLEROSIS 


MILTON LANDOWNE, M.D. 


(From the Gerontology Branch, National Heart Institute, National Institutes of Health, P.HS., 
U.S.D.H.E.&@W., Bethesda, and the Baltimore City Hospitals, Baltimore) 


The present study is an inquiry into the re- 
lation between intra-arterial pressure and wave 
velocity in the brachio-radial artery, with re- 
spect to age and clinical arteriosclerosis. By 
consideration not only of wave velocity, but of 
the relation between velocity and pressure, we 
have sought to obtain information character- 
izing the performance of these vessels and to 
make deductions as to the mechanism of this 
performance. 

The velocity of pulse wave propagation, as 
conventionally measured in large arteries, in- 
creases with age in man (2, 10, 12, 28) (fig. 1). 
A similar trend is evident for the brachio-radial 
segment (5, 8, 26), although here the increase 
does not seem to be progressive beyond about 
50 years of age (fig. 2). These observations are 
generally interpreted to indicate an agewise de- 
crease in “extensibility,” an expression for the 


volume distensibility (Ge) of the arterial 


contents per unit length. This evidence, taken 
in conjunction with dimensional (25) and 
rheologic studies of excised or postmortem 
arteries justifies the interpretation that an in- 
creased transverse elastic modulus of extension 
is a common accompaniment of age in the 
human. The volume distensibility of any artery 
depends upon its architecture, i.e., its cross- 
section, wall thickness, wall construction, and 
the stress-strain characteristics of the wall ma- 
terials. Because these may vary with pressure, 
the volume distensibility (and therefore the 
pulse wave velocity) of an artery is also pres- 
sure dependent. In a thin-walled uniform 
cylinder, made of an ideal elastic material, the 
pulse wave velocity would decrease with in- 
creasing pressure. The increase in pulse wave 
velocity with increased pressure observed over 
the physiologic range in man is due to the fact 
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that the stress-strain diagram of the arterial 
wall is non-linear, i.e., the modulus of exten- 
sion increases with increasing stress. This pres- 
sure dependency of pulse wave velocity may be 
readily modified by changes in vascular archi- 
tecture, reflecting changes in dimension or in 
materials. Changes in stress dependency of the 
modulus of a material are indicative of struc- 
tural alterations at the molecular level. 

There have been no in vivo studies of age 
changes in the relationship of wave velocity to 
pressure. Bramwell, Downing, and Hill (3) 
described curves for 8 “normal” carotid arteries 
studied post mortem. These curves tended to 
be S-shaped in young arteries, straighter and 
higher in older arteries. Measurements of pulse 
wave velocity in meters per second were con- 
verted into “extensibility,” the percentage in- 
crease per mm.Hg increase in pres- 


Swiney extended to living 
subjects when they were able to vary effective 
arterial pressure by modifying the pressure 
external to the arm. Curves of extensibility vs. 
pressure obtained by Hemingway, McSwiney, 
and Allison (13) in 14 subjects, were classified 
into 3 types, hypo-extensible, normal, and 
hyper-extensible. While individual differences 
were more striking than agewise differences, 
hypo-extensible curves were found only. in the 
4 subjects who were over 40 years old. 

Steele (26) used the technique of these 
workers in assessing the age change in pulse 
wave velocity, without describing differences in 
the pressure-velocity relationship. Haynes, 
Weiss, and Ellis (12) also reported composite 
arterial extensibility curves for young and old 
subjects. These curves show less change in 
extensibility with pressure for old subjects than 
for young, but the data are open to question 
since an “ordinary blood pressure cuff” was: 
used in place of a cuff enclosing the full length 
of vessel under study. With regard to arterio- 
sclerosis, they concluded that since varying 
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degrees of arteriosclerosis in subjects of the 
same age were not associated with differences 
in pulse wave velocity, the age changes were 
not explained by the clinical evidences of ar- 
teriosclerosis. Clark’s observations on veins 
(6) point to an increase in extensibility with 
a decrease in stress dependency with age, which 
might be caused by changes in vein dimen- 
sions. 

There are other studies on age differences 
in pressure-volume or stress-strain relation- 
ships in arteries which are based upon excised 
or postmortem material. For the most part 
these deal with the aorta or other central ar- 
teries, and strict comparisons with living mus- 
cular arterial performance are not valid, but 
several points are pertinent. Roy (23) in static 
loading experiments, Mayeda (21) from the 
natural frequency of oscillation of strips and 
Frank (7) using aortic rings, indicated that the 
degree of stress dependency of the transverse 
elastic modulus of human aorta increased with 
age. Krafka (16) reported like alterations for 
longitudinal stress. Haas (9) observed that the 
difference between the extensibility of isolated 
aortic elastic tissue and that of intact aorta 
decreased with age. Saxton (24) reported that 
rabbit aortic rings did not show an increased 
modulus with age at corresponding static loads, 
nor do his data reveal any age increase in the 
degree of stress dependency. Nelbach and 
Herrington (22) noted a decrease in modulus 
and in the stress dependency of modulus with 
age in rat aortic rings. Krafka (15) found no 
age change in the extension modulus of liga- 
mentum nuchae. He postulated (17) that de- 
creased arterial volume distensibility with age 
could result from an altered relation of pres- 
sure to transverse stress. 

We have examined the in vivo relation be- 
tween wave velocity in the brachio-radial 
artery and ambient intra-arterial pressure, em- 
ploying an induced impact wave method (18, 
19). A large number of waves which are of 
more standard characteristics than the cardiac 
pulse may be studied by this method. This 
report analyzes results obtained in almost 100 
human subjects. Conventional pulse wave ve- 
locity was also determined in a sub-group of 
these subjects. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 
Ninety-four male subjects ranged in age 
from 12 to 92 years. Each was examined and 
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selected as presenting no clinical evidence of 
arterial disease other than arteriosclerosis. Sub- 
jects with clinical rheumatic fever, vasospastic 
disorders, arteritis of any type, or “collagen 
vascular” disease, were excluded. Because 
there are no adequate clinical criteria by which 
arteriosclerosis can be excluded in the individ- 
ual, this disorder was not used as a criterion of 
selection. All subjects were examined to de- 
termine, as best possible, the existence and ex- 
tent of manifest clinical evidences of arterio- 
sclerosis in peripheral, central, and coronary 
arteries. On the basis of a standard grading 
form, a classification of 0 to 4+ was assigned 
to indicate the estimated degree of sclerosis in 
each of these 3 circulatory regions. Present 
diagnostic methods do not provide adequate 
guides for the quantitation of arteriosclerosis, 
therefore these grades cannot be considered 
precise. They provide a formal basis for an 
attempt to separate uncomplicated arterioscle- 
rosis from age. No special preparation of the 
subject for the study was made. Premedication 
with codeine (15 mg.) and/or phenobarbital 
(30 mg.) was given in a few instances. 

Radial arterial pressure records were ob- 
tained by a 20 gauge intra-arterial needle 
coupled to the transducer of a Sanborn electro- 
manometer or a Technitrol (Lilly) manometer. 
Arterial puncture was preceded by local no- 
vocaine infiltration. Brief pressure waves were 
superimposed upon the arterial pressure in the 
brachio-radial artery, at a repetition rate of 
about 5/sec., by an impacting device (18, 19). 
This was externally positioned on the arm 
over the mid-brachial artery. The distance be- 
tween impact site and point of pressure re- 
cording was measured along the course of the 
artery as closely as topography permitted. Rec- 
ords were carefully standardized to a record- 
ing sensitivity which varied between | and 2 
mm. of mercury per mm. scale and a time 
base of 10 inches per second. In each experi- 
ment the instantaneous radial arterial pressure 
and the transmission time of the impacts to 
the radial artery were read for 44 to 600 im- 
pacts. These data, grouped in pressure inter- 
vals of 10 mm.Hg, were plotted to provide the 
relationship between pressure (p) and (im- 
pact) wave velocity (v) for the individual sub- 
ject. 

Conventional pulse wave velocity was de- 
termined by measuring the time difference in 
onset of pulse deflection registered at two crys- 
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IMPACT PULSE WAVES AND ARTERIAL PRESSURE 


tal microphone pickups (Sanborn Company). 
The amplified outputs of these were recorded 
on a photokymograph (Hathaway S4) at a 
paper speed of 10 in. per second. At least 3 
pulses were used for measurement and the 
values averaged. Satisfactory measurements 
were made of carotid-radial velocity in 63 sub- 
jects and of brachio-radial velocity of 31 sub- 
jects. 


RESULTS 


Age.—Figures | and 2 present average values 
for pulse wave velocity obtained by the con- 
ventional method. The pulse wave velocity is 
seen to increase with age in our material, al- 
though the increase in brachial-radial seg- 
ment does not progress after the age of 50. 

Impact wave velocities are generally higher 
than the conventional pulse wave velocities 
(20) and exhibit a marked pressure depen- 
dence. Agewise, the change in impact wave 
velocity is less clear (fig. 3). There is an in- 
crease in wave velocity at some pressures over 
part of the age span but no consistent agewise 
increase at all pressures. In order to character- 
ize and compare individuals with regard to 
their pressure-velocity relation, empirical func- 
tions were selected (20) to which the experi- 
mental data could be fitted. The parameters 
of these functions were then compared for dif- 
ferent subjects. 

Satisfactory fits were obtained for most sub- 
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Fig. 1. Age changes in conventionally determined 
pulse wave velocity for different arterial segments A = 
aorta (Hallock (10), N =474); B =carotid-radial 
(Hallock (10), N = 553); B’ = carotid-radial (Present 
series, N = 63); R = brachio-radial (composite of fig- 
ure 2, N = 155). 
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jects to the exponential curve v = apf where v 
is in meters/sec. and p in mm.Hg. Independent 
visual best fits of lines to log plots of p and v 
were made by each of two observers. Where- 
ever there was disagreement, a weighted least 
squares fit was calculated. Regardless of the 
method of obtaining the function, the devia- 
tions of experimental values from the descrip- 
tive function provides a measure of the good- 
ness of fit. The resulting parameters a, B, and 
the deviations from fit (d) are summarized 
agewise in table 1 and in figure 4. With in- 
creasing age to about 60 years the average 
parameter log a increases and parameter B 
decreases, reflecting the fact that curves of 
pressure and velocity in younger subjects begin 
lower and curve more sharply. Even in the 
logarithmic plots for young subjects fairly sys- 
tematic negative deviations remain at values 
corresponding to low pressures. The method of 
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Fig. 2. Comparison of 3 studies of pulse wave ve- 
locity in the brachio-radial artery @——e@ Fulton & 
McSwiney (8) N = 103; W——W Carlborg (5) N= 
21; x——x Present series N = 3]. 
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AGE - YEARS 
Fig. 3. The relation between impact wave velocity 
in the brachio-radial artery age and instantaneous in- 
tra-arterial pressure. Averaged data at selected pressures 
for 94 normotensive males 12-92 years of age. 
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Ace CHANGES IN THE RELATION OF IMPACT 
Wave VELOcITY TO PRESSURE IN THE 
BRACHIO-RADIAL ARTERY. 


Tasie |. 


No. of 
Impacts 
per 
Experi- 

ment Aver- 
Average | age 


Average deviation from 
Fit Meters/Sec. 


Maxi- 
mum 


Mini- 
mum 


-12 
-06 
17 
-10 
-14 
14 
14 
-08 
-14 


215 
215 
203 
242 
180 
129 
171 
227 
281 


| 


* Average values for individual equations of best fit to the ex- 
pression vy = 
where v = velocity in meters/sec. 
p = pressure in mm.Hg 


comparison thus minimizes age differences in 
this curvature. The tendency among older sub- 
jects to show a lower a and a higher B also 
suggested that an additional parameter might 
assist the description of age differences. 


For this reason the data for each experiment 
were redescribed by smooth curves visually 
fitted to the weighted coordinate points. From 
these an average set of data was constructed for 
each age grouping.* These values of equivalent 
velocity and pressure are shown as points in 
figure 5. To the central range of this infor- 
mation (where at least half the subjects for 
each age group were represented), and 
weighted by the number of subjects contribut- 
ing data at each pressure, polynomials of the 
type v? = a + bp + cp’ were fitted by the 
method of least squares. These are drawn as 
lines in figure 5. The curves express the aver- 
age data very well, for the coefficients of devia- 
tion for the fitted curves range between .06 and 
.27%. The parameters of these equations “a, b, 
and c” show definite unidirectional trends with 
increasing age; representing elevation of inter- 
cept, decrease in slope and decrease in curva- 

* Values of reciprocal velocity (1/v.) were read at intervals of 
pressure corresponding to multiples of 10 mm.Hg. The pressure 
ranges were not all equal but all subjects included a value of 100 
mm.Hg and all values at this p were ged. The differ- 
ences in 1/v (A\1/v) for each successive 10 mm.Hg pressure interval 
above and below 100 mm.Hg were averaged for all subjects who had 
values for this interval. An equivalent averaged velocity at each 
pressure was re-established for the entire pressure range from the 


average 1/v at 100 nm.Hg and the average A\1/v for the intervals 
above and below 100 mm Hz. 
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ture, respectively. In figure 6 these parameters 
are plotted as a function of age. The points 
represent values obtained for groupings of 10- 
year intervals in age while the lines connect 
values obtained from 20-year age groups. Al- 
though there is a consistent trend, the method 
of analysis does not provide an estimate of the 
statistical significance of these age differences. 
The manner of constructing averages or of 
producing representative curves seems to be 
free of bias which might contribute toward 
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Fig. 4. The relation of impact wave velocity to ar- 
terial pressure as given by the equation v = ap8. Ver- 
tical bars represent + | standard deviation of the mean 
of each age group. Numerals refer to grouping accord- 
ing to clinical arteriosclerosis and age. 
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mm. Hg-RADIAL ARTERIAL PRESSURE 
Fig. 5. Equations of best fit and experimental points, 
representing averaged relation between arterial impact 
wave velocity (v) and arterial pressure (p) in 94 nor- 
motensive subjects for different age groups. The equa- 
tions represented by the curves are, 
x——x 10-29 yrs.. v? = —144 + 6.38p — .014p* 
+——-+ 30-49 yrs., v? = —66 +6.00p — .012p° 
e—e 50-69 yrs., v? = 0.7 + 4.14p — .0057p* 
@—B 70-92 yrs., v? = 10 + 3.63p — .0038p* 
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Fig. 6. Age change in the parameters a,b, and c, 
descriptive of the averaged relation between impact 
wave velocity (v) and arterial pressure (p) for differ- 
ent age groups where v* = a + bp + cp’. 
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Fig. 7. Average relation between impact wave ve- 
locity and blood pressure in two groups of subjects 
selected for differences in clinical peripheral arterioscle- 
rosis. The points represent composite data and the 
lines are equations of best fit. —e— 9 “older non- 
sclerotic” subjects, average age 64 years, v* meters/sec. 
= —48 + 5.55p. — .0128p*. —+— 6 “young sclerotic” 
subjects, average age 69 yrs., v’ meters/sec. = +46 + 
3.14p — .00026p*. 


TasBLe 2. AGE CHANGES IN THE RELATION OF PULSE 
Wave VELOCITY AND PRESSURE. 


a* b* e X 10" 


Coefficient of linear correlation 
+ .54 j + .39 


error. 2.5 + .19 |—.05 + .010 | 1.9 + .52 
Average percent change per year 5.5 0.9 1.8 
5.74 4.65 3.71 
< .001 < .001 < .001 


* The changes in the relationship v? = a + bp + cp* with a 
are by linear regression statistics for a, b, and for 
subjects, v = velocity of impact wave in meters/sec., and p — intra- 
arterial blood pressure in mm.Hg. 


either the goodness of fit or the agewise dif- 
ferences, since smoothed curves were drawn 
to experiments in sequence without considera- 
tion of the individual subject’s age. For the 
purpose of a formal analysis, however, the data 
for each experiment have been fitted by the 
method of least squares to a function of the 
same type.* Curves were obtained providing 3 
parameters for each of 81 subjects. These have 
been treated by standard linear regression tech- 
niques and indicate (table 2) that the changes 
in each of these parameters with age is sta- 
tistically significant (p < .001). 

Peripheral Arteriosclerosis—Eighty-nine of 
the 94 subjects were clinically satisfactorily 
evaluated. Forty-four were considered to show 
no evidences of peripheral brachio-radial ar- 
teriosclerosis. Eighteen of these were under 30 
years of age, while only 8 were over 50 years 
of age. Fifteen subjects were judged to have 
evident or markedly sclerotic vessels, all of 
these were over 60, and 12 were over 70 years 
of age. Adequate comparison of sclerosis inde- 
pendent of age, or of age independent of sclero- 
sis, was not achieved because of this high over- 
lap and because the uncertainty of clinical 
classification is great. Comparisons were at- 
tempted for the scoring of peripheral sclerosis 


* The values for pressure and velocity are those obtained from the 
data with the class intervals of 10 mm. of mercury weighted for the 
number of- impacts represented in each class interval. In the occa- 
sional experiment where less than 3 impacts were registered in a 10 
mm. interval, the class interval was widened to or rarely 30 
mm. of mercury. When all 94 subjects are treated in this manner, 
the majority are best fitted by a segment of a parabolic curve whose 
axis of symmetry is at a pressure above any observed pressure, or 
rarely, is at a pressure below zero mm.Hg. In a few instances the 
axis of symmetry lies between zero and the lowest experimental pres- 
sures encountered. These and several other curves were excluded since 
the extrapolated portion (to p = 0) is subject to marked changes in 
direction, and curves without inflection in this region could be fitted 
almost as well. Deviations from regression were calculated and ex- 

sed as the coefficient of deviation of points about the prediction. 

ese coefficients for the respective prediction equations averaged 3.5 
+ 1.5%. The parameters and deviations of the individual experi- 
ments are given in the appendix. 
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with the following results: the mean values for 
log a and B and age for various degrees of 
brachio-radial sclerosis (0-4) superimposed 
upon figure 4 do not show differences which 
can be ascribed to the clinical classification. 
On the contrary, the clinical grouping sug- 
gests that most age change occurs largely 
within the group classified as non-sclerotic. 
Table 3 considers the same data in terms of the 
coefficients of the polynomials fitted to each 
experiment for 76 of the 89 subjects. Mean 
values and standard error of mean are listed 
for each of several clinical categories. These 
may be compared with each other and to the 
predicted value at the same age obtained from 
the regression statistics for the group of 81 
subjects. Here again changes with age are 
demonstrable in the arteries classed as non- 
sclerotic. Values for “a” and “b” show age 
differences. For “a” this is true to a greater 
extent than would be predicted from the over- 
all regression; for “b” the change is the same. 
In addition, values for the arteries classed as 
markedly sclerosed differ from the non-scle- 
rotic, and, in the case of “a” and “b,” differ from 
the group predicted values at the same age. 
Selecting certain subjects in whom age and 
arteriosclerosis might be dissociated, the data 
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for pressure and wave velocity were averaged 
to provide one composite curve for 9 selected 
older subjects classed as non-sclerotic or mini- 
mally sclerotic and another for 6 selected 
younger subjects classed as markedly sclerotic 
(fig. 7). Equations were fitted to these com- 
posite data. The plotted curves and the param- 
eters of these equations would suggest that at 
comparable mean ages sclerosis is associated 
with an increase in “a” and “c,” with a de- 
crease in “b.” Satisfactory individual curves 
were fitted to 7 of the older subjects (mean 
age 73), and for 8 of the younger subjects by 
adding two others to obtain a group with a 
mean age of 73 also. The mean of values for 
“a” was still higher in the sclerotic groups 
while “b” and “c” did not differ in this com- 
parison (table 3). 


DISCUSSION 

The agewise increase noted in the conven- 
tional or cardiac pulse wave velocity is consis- 
tent with other reports. (fig. 1, 2). The age 
changes in the impact wave velocity at any 
selected pressure (fig. 3) are less evident. This 
suggests that age changes in conventional pulse 
wave velocity may be due in part to differences 
in the nature of the cardiac pulse wave with 


Tasie 3. RELATION OF CLINICAL PERIPHERAL ARTERIOSCLEROSIS TO THE PRESSURE DEPENDENCY 
OF PutsE Wave VELOCITY. 
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* Coefficients of individual equations of best fit of the type v? = a + bp + cp? 
where v = velocity in meters/sec. and p = intra-arterial pressure in mm.Hg. 


t Standard error of the mean. 


t Predicted value on the basis of regression statistics for the group as a whole. 
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age and in part to differences in the pressure 
characterizing the wave velocity measurement. 


In the analysis of our impact wave velocities 
in relation to pressure, the technique of curve 
fitting was adapted primarily to facilitate in- 
dividual comparisons. This also tends, in ef- 
fect, to obscure individual differences, since it 
invests all with the same pattern and fabric 
of dress. In addition, the method of fitting by 
a least squares technique leads to incongruities 
and false parameters in cases where the func- 
tion chosen does not completely describe the 
data. For these reasons we have viewed the 
results in several different, but not unrelated, 
manners. These all point to an agewise change 
in the relationship between pressure and im- 
pact wave velocity. Although the coefficients 
of the equations which have been obtained are 
primarily useful as descriptive of the collected 
information, the following tentative interpre- 
tation may be proposed. 

If no new factors entered at blood pressures 
below those of the lowest observation, it is to 
be inferred from the values for “log a” or for 
“a” that in the undistended state, the artery in 
younger subjects would be flaccid, effectively 
collapsed, and would not support a wave; 
while in the older subjects it would remain 
open. The value for “a” becomes positive at 
about 70 years of age. For. the slightly dis- 
tended artery the velocity of wave propagation 
at low pressures increases with age. This ve- 
locity change with age would be consistent 
with an increase in elastic modulus, but it 
would also be consistent with an increased wall 
thickness, decreased lumen, or both. 

The diminution of “b” with age may indi- 
cate that the effect of change in pressure upon 
the elastic modulus is less in the arteries of 
older subjects. Alternatively, it might mean 
that the effect of pressure upon the diameter 
and thickness was greater for the same or an 
increased initial modulus. This would require 
the older artery to have a larger initial dia- 
meter and a thinner wall; changes in dimen- 
sion which are opposite to those which would 
explain the age increase in “a.” Simple di- 
mensional changes then would not appear to 
explain both the increase in “a” and the di- 
minution in “b.” 

An increase in lumen and of wall thickness 
of like degree would exert influences tending to 
oppose each other, upon both the velocity and 
the change in velocity with pressure. Since 
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elongation at bends would be increased by 
higher pressures, tortuosity would also tend to 
lessen the degree of velocity increase with in- 
creased pressure, but this factor would be little 
evident in the subjects below 50 years of age, 
in whom the greatest age change is noted. It is 
therefore suggested that the radial artery of 
older subjects shows an initially greater re- 
sistance to transverse stretch and that vascular 
distention results in less change of elastic prop- 
erties in older arteries as a result of a change 
in elastic behavior. The alterations may be 
likened to a state of lessened adaptability with 
advancing age. It also may be interpreted as 
the result of a greater degree of initial orienta- 
tion of fibers which are subject to orienting in- 
fluences under physical stress, i.e., of a reduc- 
tion in entropy. 

Roy (23) called attention to the thermo- 
elastic rubber-like properties of excised or post- 
mortem aorta by demonstrating that reversible 
increase in tissue temperature occurred when 
the specimen was stretched, and _ reversible 
shortening occurred when it was warmed. Part 
of the force which resists stretch is thus de- 
termined by the effect of stress on the orderli- 
ness of molecular arrangement. 


A variety of factors determine the ease with 
which changes in configuration occur. This 
property is a characteristic of fibrous proteins 
and other long chain polymers, explaining 
non-linear stress-strain curves and basic to 
their classification as elastomeric substances. 
King (14) has reanalyzed the pressure-volume 
curves which were obtained by Hallock and 
Benson (11) for postmortem human aortas. 
He found that in the light of an elastomeric 
model the age differences may be interpreted 
as involving a decrease in the coiling and 
twisting of peripheral molecular chains’ and a 
reduction in effective chain length. Decreased 
randomness of molecular orientation represents 
a decrease in entropy, while the causes of ef- 
fective shortening of chain length may include 
increased interchain bonding resulting in a 
more rigid structure. Differences between the 
results of Bramwell, Hill, and McSwiney (2) 
King (14), and the present studies may be 
attributable to the use of vessels differing in 
structure, size, external support, or to differ- 
ences in the behavior of living and dead tis- 
sues, particularly in the musculature of the 
vessel. 


There are a number of ways in which the 
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changes we have observed might occur, but it 
would be entirely speculative to indicate these 
here, particularly since this attractive hy- 
pothesis is by analogy. The artery in situ is far 
more complex than a single constituent cylin- 
drical model, and the changes associated with 
age involve more than one of these complexi- 
ties. Until data provide more direct evidence 
of the specific physical changes which underly 
rheologic alteration, our information supports 
a consonant, but not an established theory of 
age change in arteries. Other observations sug- 
gest that physical change in this type may be 
demonstrable in other tissues (27). The op- 
portunity to invoke a general theory of aging 
on this basis has not been overlooked (1) but 
since the interpretation of our findings in mus- 
cular arteries is vulnerable to criticism because 
of its over-simplification, generalization from 
the present data is not warranted. 

The clinical subdivision of subjects with re- 
gard to peripheral arteriosclerosis points out 
the fact that age differences in the relationship 
between pressure and impact wave velocity 
exist within a group of subjects in whom 
clinically gross evidences of arteriosclerosis are 
lacking. Since so many older subjects have ar- 
teriosclerosis and the clinical methods of ex- 
cluding the disorder are admittedly inadequate, 
this does not mean that the observed agewise 
differences are not caused by arteriosclerosis. 
The evidence that sclerosis may be responsible 
for the agewise increase in “a” is given by the 
higher values of “a” in the advanced sclerotic 
groupings than would be predicted from the 
entire group (table 2). Certainly, the inter- 
pretation we have placed upon “a” favors the 
hypothesis that an increase in “a” is related to 
sclerosis of the artery. The comparative studies 
of age change in stress-strain relationships in 
the aortas of man, rabbit, and rat seem to 
indicate differences to support the association 
of arteriosclerosis and age change in man. 


SUMMARY 


In the living human brachial artery, the re- 
lationship between the velocity of induced 
waves and the arterial blood pressure has been 
explored and agewise changes have been de- 
scribed. At lower pressures, the propagation 
velocity of these waves increases with the age 
of the subject. This is not evident at higher 
pressures, since the change in velocity with 
pressure tends to be less in older subjects. These 
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changes suggest that while in older subjects 
there is an initially greater resistance of this 
muscular artery to transverse stretch, the 
change in elastic properties induced by stretch 
is less than it is in young arteries. In this 
manner the artery in older subjects behaves as 
if its fibers were initially more completely ex- 
tended. These changes are evident in subjects 
in whom there is no clinical peripheral ar- 
teriosclerosis but the very high coincidence of 
sclerosis with advancing age does not permit 
the statement that the observed changes are 
not due to arteriosclerosis. Subjects with 
marked peripheral arteriosclerosis tend to show 
differences from subjects in whom sclerosis is 
not evident and who are of the same age range, 
but there are wide individual variations. 
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THE EFFECT OF ESTROGEN, ANDROGEN, AND THYROID 
IN DEGENERATIVE JOINT DISEASE* 


A. A. HELLBAUM, M.D., W. K. ISHMAEL, M.D., M. L. DUFFY, M.D., 
AND R. W. PAYNE, M.D. 


(From the University of Oklahoma School of Medicine and Bone and Joint Hospital, 
Oklahoma City) 


Androgens and estrogens function in the 
older individuals of both sexes to enhance pro- 
tein anabolism and favorably effect mineral 
metabolism in bone (4, 7, 12). Ishmael and 
associates (10, 11), in 1937, reported beneficial 
effects of estrogen in the treatment of “meno- 
pausal” arthritis. This favorable response to 
estrogen, with or without androgen, has been 
confirmed repeatedly (2, 5, 6, 16, 18). Either 
estrogens or androgens reduce urinary and 
fecal calcium excretion in osteoporosis (14), 
and the combination of these hormones has 
been found more effective than either alone 
(i, 3, 8, 15). Greenblatt (9) also found that 
a combination of estrogen and androgen was 
considerably more effective than either alone in 
the control of menopausal vasomotor distur- 
bances. 

Desiccated thyroid has been extensively em- 
ployed largely on an empirical basis in the 
treatment of elderly patients. This hormone 
is essential for normal bone development and 
maintenance, as well as for functional in- 
tegrity of nerve and muscle tissue. Kountz 
(13) reported that 1/4, grain of desiccated thy- 
roid per day induced a positive nitrogen bal- 
ance in elderly patients. Seegars and associates 
(17) showed that a preparation containing 
thyroid, estrogen, and androgen favored nitro- 
gen retention and increased mental acuity in 
older patients. 

The present study has been concerned with 
the effect of estrogen-androgen-thyroid combi- 
nations in the treatment of degenerative joint 
disease. 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES 
Patients (431) with degenerative joint dis- 
ease were studied in the Arthritis Clinics of 
Bone and Joint Hospital, and University Hos- 
pitals, Oklahoma City. This study consisted of 
two phases: 1) evaluation of known prepara- 
tions, and 2) treatment with preparations of 
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unknown content, using the “double blind” 
technique. The first phase of the study was 
concerned with the treatment of degenerative 
joint disease using known estrogen-androgen 
combinations as well as a preparation contain- 
ing a combination of estrogen-androgen and 
thyroid. The former was administered to 138 
patients and the latter to 123 patients. Proloid® 
alone was given to 26 subjects. 

Estrogens used were ethinyl-estradiol and 
diethylstilbestrol, administered in daily doses 
of .01 mg. and .125 mg., respectively. The 
androgen used was methyltestosterone which 
was administered in daily doses of 2.5 mg. in 
all preparations. The thyroid-containing prep- 
aration consisted of 2.5 mg. of methyltestoster- 
one, .01 mg. ethinyl-estradiol, and 16 mg. of 
thyroid globulin (Proloid®).* All medication 
was given orally. 

The various preparations were administered 
over periods of 2 to 6 months, and an estima- 
tion of the response to treatment was made at 
each clinic visit. Included in the evaluation 
were such factors as pain, stiffness, fatigability, 
appetite, sleeping pattern, spontaneity, altera- 
tion in strength, work activity, and work ca- 
pacity. Response to treatment was classified in 
the following manner: Grade I, complete re- 
mission; Grade II, major improvement; Grade 
III, minor improvement; Grade IV, no im- 
provement, or exacerbation. 

Because of the subjective nature of this eval- 
uation, it was decided to conduct a second 
series using the “double blind” technique. After 
tabulation, the results were checked with the 
key which was in the hands of a neutral party. 
The preparations included: 1) placebo 47 pa- 
tients, 2) estrogen-androgen combination 44 
patients, 3) estrogen-androgen plus Proloid® 
53 patients. These patients were evaluated sim- 
ilarly to those in the first series. 

All of the patients were ambulatory, thus 
presenting wide variations in activity, diet, 
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working conditions, rest patterns, etc. The age 
of the patients varied from 41 to 79 years, with 
an average of approximately 63 years of age, 
including both sexes. 


RESULTS 

Evaluation of the preparations of known 
composition is summarized in table 1. A total 
of 138 patients received the estrogen-androgen 
combinations. Of these 92 were given a tablet 
containing .01 mg. ethinyl-estradiol and 2.5 
mg. methyltestosterone per day, while 46 re- 
ceived a tablet containing the same amount of 
methyltestosterone, plus .125 mg. of diethyl- 
stilbestrol per day. There was no significant 
difference in the response to these two prep- 
arations. In this series, one case evidenced 
complete remission, while 71 patients exhibited 
Grade II or major improvement, 24 patients 
were classified as having minor improvement, 
and 42 were unimproved, or worse. Thus, 96 
(69.6%) of the 138 patients showed some ben- 
efit. 

In a similar manner, 123 patients were 
treated with the combination containing 0.01 
mg. ethinyl-estradiol, 2.5 mg. methyltestoster- 
one and 16 mg. of Proloid®. Six of these 
patients exhibited complete remission (Grade 
I), 64 were classified as Grade II remission 
(major improvement), 29 showed minor im- 
provement (Grade III), whereas 24 were not 
benefited (Grade IV). Thus, a total of 99 pa- 
tients, or 80.05% out of the 123, derived some 
degree of benefit.. Proloid® alone in the same 
dose level incorporated in the above prepara- 
tion, (16 mg.) was administered to 26 patients. 
The results were not significantly better than 
occurred with placebos. Those individuals re- 
ceiving the estrogen-androgen-Proloid® com- 
bination for periods of three months or longer, 
demonstrated an increased hemoglobin con- 
centration of approximately 1 Gm. together 
with an average increase in RBC count of ap- 
proximately 0.5 million. 

Although the patients were seen by different 
physicians on their return visits and the re- 
sponses were graded as objectively as possible, 
it was realized that appraisal of these prepara- 
tions depended largely on subjective evidence. 
Consequently, it was decided to repeat the ex- 
periment using a “double blind” procedure. 
Following tabulation of this data the code was 
made available. It was found that of the 47 
patients who had received the placebo, 13 had 
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TasLe 1. COMPARISON OF EsTROGEN-ANDROGEN Com- 
BINATIONS WITH AND WITHOUT THYROID, AND THYROID 
ALONE, IN PATIENTS WITH [DEGENERATIVE ARTHRITIS. 


Total 
Number 


Medication 
No. Improved} 


Estrogen + Androgen 138 96 
Estrogen + Androgen 

+ Proloid® (16 mg.)| 123 99 
Proloid® (16 mg.) 26 8 


Taste 2. Tue Resutts or a “DousLe BLIND” Ex- 
PERIMENT COMPARING A PLACEBO WITH ESTROGEN + 
ANDROGEN AND EstroGEN + ANDROGEN + TuyRoID. 


Total Response 


Medication 


I | ll | | IV |No. Improved] % 


27.6 
65.9 


Placebo —| 4] 9] 34 13 

Estrogen + Androgen 18/11 15 29 

Estrogen + Androgen 
+ Proloid® 


24/16) 9 44 83.0 


Taste 3. SuMMaRY OF EFFECTIVENESS OF: 1) EsTROGEN 
+ AnpROGEN, 2) EsrrocEN + ANDROGEN + THYROID, 
3) PLaceBo, AND 4) THYROID. 


Total 
Number 


Proloid® (16 mg.) 


exhibited Grade II or Grade III responses, for 
a percentile rating of 27.6% (table 2). None 
of these patients exhibited complete remission. 
Thirty-two of these 47 patients had previously 
received estrogen and androgen therapy, with 
71% deriving benefit. The preparation contain- 
ing the estrogen-androgen-Proloid® combina- 
tion was administered to 53 patients. Forty- 
four (83.0%) of these exhibited Grade I, II, or 
III responses. These results were significantly 
more favorable than those observed with the 
estrogen-androgen combination without thy- 
roid, which benefited 65.9% of the 44 patients. 

Since the responses in the double blind study 
and the series receiving the known preparations 
seemed to be consistent, the results were com- 
bined as shown in table 3. Thus, a total of 182 
patients received the estrogen-androgen com- 
binations, and of these 125 (68.7%) showed 
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HORMONES IN DEGENERATIVE JOINT DISEASE 


either Grade I, II, or III response, while, of 176 
patients receiving the estrogen-androgen-Pro- 
loid® combination, 143 (81.3%) exhibited 
beneficial responses. It may be noted that only 
one patient receiving the steroids alone was 
designated as having complete remission, al- 
though 10 patients receiving the steroids plus 
thyroid were so evaluated. Of the group of 47 
patients receiving placebos, 27% were judged 
improved. Twenty-six patients receiving 1/4 
grain Proloid® (30.8%) were evaluated as 
exhibiting some degree of improvement. 

With the doses used, three elderly women 
had episodes of uterine bleeding and two 
other women developed acne. The preparation 
was not administered to patients with hyper- 
thyroidism, hypertension, or cardiac disease. 


DISCUSSION 

Thyroid hormone stimulates activity of all 
biologic systems and not only exerts a favorable 
effect on the metabolism of bone, muscle, and 
nerve but also performs an important role in 
retarding degenerative vascular disease, pre- 
venting characteristic senile changes in the 
skin and epidermal appendages, as well as 
stimulating mental alertness. In_ relatively 
small amounts, exogenous thyroid is anabolic 
in the elderly patient in contrast to the cata- 
bolic effect of large doses (13, 17). Thus, it 
is reasonable to assume that the addition of 
thyroid hormone in small doses to the estrogen- 
androgen combination would result in an en- 
hancement of anabolic activity. 


It is of interest that following administration 
of the combination of anabolic hormones, dra- 
matic relief from pain occurs in some cases, oc- 
casionally within a few days. This effect be- 
comes evident with such rapidity that it is not 
likely to be related to a change in the bone 
matrix. The substance must exert some other 
influence. In most cases, however, the effect is 
not rapid or dramatic, but the improvement 
becomes apparent to both patient and physi- 
cian only after several months of therapy. It is 
possible that the patients’ improvement may be 
due in part to other effects, such as decreased 
fatigability, improved sleeping pattern, in- 
creased spontaneity, improved hemoglobin and 
plasma protein concentrations, increased ap- 
petite, and general feeling of well being. Some 
patients require larger doses, and specific mea- 
sures for the control of pain, diet, and activity 


should also be utilized. 
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Although the incidence of side reactions was 
minor in the doses used in this study, in con- 
sidering contraindications to the use of the 
preparation, cognizance should be given to 
those contraindications ordinarily applied to 
the administration of thyroid and gonadal 
preparations. Uterine bleeding occurred in 
three cases. This in itself is of no particular 
moment except for the obligation and responsi- 
bility it imposes on the physician to rule out 
carcinoma. Although gonadal steroids have 
been implicated in the development of neo- 
plasm, some investigators believe that such a 
conclusion is unduly misleading. From our ex- 
perience over the past 20 years, as well as that 
of others, it is considered that the substances 
in the amounts used in this study are not car- 
cinogenic. 

The vagaries of the course of degenerative 
arthritis, characterized by exacerbations and re- 
missions, makes difficult the evaluation of ther- 
apeutic agents by subjective observations. Al- 
though the data presented seem definite and 
well delineated, it must be recognized that they 
represent but a trend in gross patient response.* 


SUMMARY 


The response of 431 patients with degenera- 
tive joint disease to anabolic hormones is pre- 
sented. Approximately one-third of these were 
studied by a “double blind” technique and in- 
cluded comparison of a placebo with prepara- 
tions containing combinations of estrogen and 
androgen with and without thyroid. The re- 
sults of the “double blind” study were similar 
to those obtained with known preparations. 
One-hundred eighty-two patients who received 
an estrogen-androgen combination (68%) were 
improved. One-hundred seventy-six patients 
received an estrogen-androgen with Proloid® 
combination and 143 (81.3%) were benefited. 
Forty-seven patients were treated with placebo 
alone and 13 (27.6%) evidenced some degree 
of improvement. 
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* The above study was completed approximately 10 months ago. 
Since then most of our patients with degenerative joint disease have 
received a preparation containing the same amount of androgen 
(2.5 mg.) and Proloid() (16 mg.) but a reduced amount of ethinyl 
estradiol (.005 mg.). The decreased concentration of estrogen in the 
combination has not altered the effectiveness of the preparation, but 

incidence of uterine bleeding has uced to a single case. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF AGE TO PAIN IN DENTAL OPERATIVE 
PROCEDURES WITH ROTATING INSTRUMENTS 


FRED HERZBERG, D.D.S.* 


High speed rotary instruments are currently 
being used extensively for dental cavity prep- 
arations. Among the advantages of such in- 
struments is a diminution of painful reactions 
by patients, with the procedure often being 
entirely painless. The present study is con- 
cerned with the use of rotary instruments for 
cavity preparations in conjunction with a con- 
tinuous air-water spray, without local anes- 
thesia, and the relationship of patient pain 
reactions to the age of the patient. 


MATERIAL AND METHODS 


The type of equipment used has been de- 
scribed in a previous publication (1). Water 
of approximately 63 F. was delivered at the 
operative site at a mean rate of 10 ml. per 
minute. For diamond stones and carbide burs 
the speed employed averaged 10,000 to 13,000 
rpm as measured by a tachometer. When steel 
burs were used the speed was maintained at 
2,000 to 4,000 rpm. Light pressure was em- 
ployed with all rotary instruments, which were 
applied to the tooth intermittently. The cavity 
preparations were generally made by the tech- 
nique described by Ingraham and Tanner (2); 
no anesthesia was used. 

The investigation included two groups of 
patients, both groups consisting of persons 
ordinarily seen in a general dental practice. 
The first group on which an account has been 
made previously with regard to certain mat- 
ters of special dental interest (1) comprised 
413 patients on whom 1337 cavity prepara- 
tions were made. The second group included 
434 patients on whom only age data and pain 
reactions were recorded; 1015 cavity prepara- 
tions were performed on this second group. 
The present report therefore covers a total of 
347 patients (and 2352 cavity preparations); 
the age of the patients ranged from 3 to 80 
years. To avoid selectivity on the part of the 
operator, no patient was excluded from the 
study because of expressed fear, anxiety, or 
other subjective factors. 
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The pain reactions were recorded as follows: 
1) If the patient stated that he had no pain 
during the operative procedure he was listed 
as having experienced no pain; 2) If the pa- 
tient experienced a moderate amount of pain, 
or indicated that he was neither free of pain 
nor suffered excessive pain, he was placed in 
the category of moderate pain; 3) If the patient 
reported considerable pain and stated that he 
would have preferred the use of an anesthetic, 
or otherwise indicated his dissatisfaction, he 
was classified as having had pain. The patient’s 
reaction in each case was determined only by 


Tasie 1. Ace RELATION TO Pain INCIDENCE IN DENTAL 
OPERATIVE PROCEDURES. 


Total 
Age | Number) Numte- No Pain Moderate Pain Pain 
of of 
Patients) Prepara- % of % of % of 


46-50} 32 87 14 16% 70% ll 12% 
51-55) 12 24 9 9 — 6 
56-60) 12 17 4 10 — 3 
61-65 5 7 4 — 2 — 1 —_ 
66-70 3 3 0 see 3 — 0 — 
71-75 1 2 2 — 0 — 0 —_ 
76-80 3 4 3 — 1 — 0 _— 
Total} 847 2352 698 1376 278 
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6-10) 143 358 150 42% | 184 51% 24 7% 
11-15} 97 324 82 25% | 185 57% 57 17% 
16-20; 37 111 26 23% 75 68%, 10 9% 
21-25) 48 162 36 22% 97 60% 29 18% 
26-30) 113 313 84 26% | 188 60% 41 13% 
31-35) 141 411 121 30% | 245 59% 45 11% 
36-40) 115 312 76 24% | 204 65% 32 ‘| 10% 
41-45) 51 125 34 27% 79 63% 12 10% 
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himself, with no suggestion on the part of the 
operator. All data were recorded before the 
next patient was seen. 


RESULTS 


The results of the study are presented in 
table 1 and figure 1. It will be seen from the 
recorded data that no pain was reported by pa- 
tients in the 3-13 year group in a larger pro- 
portion than in any other age group. For the 
various age levels between 13 and 50 years 
the incidence of no pain was lower and seemed 
to be relatively constant. Reports of pain by 
patients were found to be fewest in the age 
range of 3-10 years. A peak of pain incidence 
was noted between 10-15 years and again be- 
tween 20-25 years. After the age 25 to age 
50 the incidence of pain reactions was re- 
markably consistent. The number of patients 
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Fig. 1. Graphic representation showing relation of 
age to pain incidence in dental operative procedures. 
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with moderate pain reactions was noted to rise 
moderately from the age of 3 years to about 17 
years, after which, until the age of 50, the in- 
cidence was essentially unchanged. The num- 
ber of patients between the ages of 50 and 80 
years is too small to permit analysis of the data. 

Of the total preparations 1412 were made on 
females and 940 on males. Females showed 
33% no pain, 54% moderate pain, and 12% 
pain. Males showed 32% no pain, 58% mod- 
erate pain and 9% pain. 


SUMMARY 


A study was made of the pain reactions in 
patients of various ages in dental operative 
procedures using rotary instruments with an 
air-water spray without local anesthesia; 2352 
cavity preparations were performed on 847 pa- 
tients, ranging in age from 3 to 80 years. It 
was found that the incidence of pain reactions 
was lowest in the early age groups and became 
relatively constant in the later age groups. Sex 
appeared to exert no influence on pain reac- 
tions. 
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NEURO-PSYCHIATRIC OBSERVATIONS IN AN OLD PEOPLES HOME 
Studies of Memory Dysfunction in Senescence 


V. A. KRAL, M.D. 


(From the Gerontologic Unit, Allan Memorial Institute, McGill University, and The Montreal 
Hebrew Old Peoples and Sheltering Home, Montreal, Canada) 


The following communication is based on the find- 
ings made during a psychiatric and neurologic evalua- 
tion of the entire population of the Hebrew Old Peo- 
ple’s and Sheltering Home in Montreal. The primary 
purpose of this study was to assess the state of mental 
health among the residents of the Home and to recom- 
mend whatever measure might seem advisable to im- 
prove present conditions. At the same time it offered 
the rare opportunity to study more closely certain 
aspects of mental functioning in a relatively large 
number of aged people (162 persons), most of them 
well preserved. This report, however, is to be consid- 
ered a preliminary one, as only part of the psychiatric - 
neurologic findings can be presented in the form of a 
survey, whereas more detailed descriptions, particularly 
of the psychologic findings regarding personality struc- 
ture and intellectual functioning, will have to be post- 
poned to a later date. 

The home accommodates around 150 Jewish men and 
women 60 years and over. It is operated on an Ortho- 
dox basis, although not all residents are Orthodox. Ad- 
mission requirements state that the prospective resident 
be mentally and physically well enough to conform to 
the house routine. However, unless they require special 
diagnostic or treatment facilities, residents who become 
sick during their stay in the home are kept and treated 
in the home’s infirmary. 


MATERIAL 

Of the 162 residents examined 71 (43.8%) were men 
and 91 (56.2%) women. The age range of the whole 
population was 57 to 96 years with a mean of 79.4, 
that of the men 57 to 91 with a mean of 79.3, and that 
of the women 62 to 96 with a mean of 79.5. There 
was no statistically significant difference because of age 
between the sexes (P > 0.05); 128 residents (79.0%) 
were 75 years or older at the time of the examination, 
58 men (81.7%), and 70 women (76.9%). 

At the time of examination, 133 (82.1%) of the resi- 
dents, were widowed, 15 (9.3%) were married, 9 
(5.5%) single, and 5 (3.1%) were separated or di- 
vorced; 146 residents (90.1%) came from Eastern 
Europe, 9 (5.5%) from Central Europe, 3 (1.9%) from 
England, and 4 (2.5%) were born in Canada. Only 5 
of the residents had been in the country less than 20 
years and 3 of these less than 5 years; 157 had been 
living in Canada or in the U.S.A. for more than 21 
years, 115 for more than 40 years. In three cases the 
duration of their stay in the country was not exactly 
known but probably more than 30 years. 

As can be seen, the great majority of the residents 
came to Canada at the turn of the century, mostly 
from Eastern Europe. Their socio-economic and educa- 
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tional level was low, the men making their living as 
salesmen of small inexpensive items, peddlers, or in 
similar trades, while the women were mostly house- 
wives. However, the socio-economic and educational 
level of those who immigrated after the first and par- 
ticularly after the Second World War, was higher than 
that of the earlier immigrants. Some of the residents’ 
children contribute financially to their parents’ upkeep 
in the home. Nearly every resident 70 years and over 
receives on Old Age Pension of which three-quarters is 
turned over to the home. 


METHODS 


Each of the residents was examined neurologically 
and seen in two or more psychiatric interviews. The 
findings were entered in the medical records, which are 
kept on every resident from the time of his admission 
until his death or transfer to another institution. These 
records contain, in addition to the medical and treat- 
ment notes, the x-ray, serologic, hematologic, and bio- 
chemical findings, and any other notes pertinent to the 
resident’s health. Also available for evaluation were the 
personal files of the residents referring to their pre- 
admission history, and their family and social situation 
as compiled by the social worker. 

Upon completion of the psychiatric and neurologic 
examination of the whole population, the symptoms and 
signs found were tabulated and correlated with the 
personal data and the medical and biochemical find- 
ings. Statistical analyses were then carried out to test 
whether there were any significant differences in the 
above criteria between the various psychiatric groups. 
Similar analyses were also conducted for the various 
neurologic groups. 

RESULTS 


Psychiatric Findings:—There were among the resi- 
dents several who according to accepted psychiatric 
criteria were found to be suffering from psychotic dis- 
orders but who could be kept in the Home due to in- 
tensive nursing care and the use of tranquillizers, 
vasodilators, and other pharmacotherapeutic agents. A 
great proportion of the population, however, was not 
psychotic and was more or less in good health. Other 
criteria than those based on nosologic diagnosis had to 
be used in order to group the population in accordance 
with the essentially geriatric and preventive orientation 
of our survey. Independent of any possible psychiatric 
diagnosis, each individual was evaluated according to 
the following observational criteria: 1) Degree of pres- 
ervation of personality, judgment and emotional re- 
sponsivity, 2) presence (or absence) and type of mem- 
ory impairment, 3) presence (or absence) of psychotic 
or neurotic symptoms. 

On the basis of these criteria the following 5 groups 
could be distinguished: 
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Group A: well preserved personality, appropriate 
emotional reactions, preserved judgment, preserved 
memory, no history or signs of functional psychosis. 


Group B: well preserved personality, preserved judg- 
ment appropriate emotional reactions, no psychotic 
signs, “mild” memory impairment. This was evident in 
difficulties in recalling at times names and data of the 
past which were available at other times. Remote 
memory was otherwise not impaired nor was there any 
clinically ascertainable defect of recent memory or im- 
mediate recall. Confabulation was absent. 


Group C: residents without memory defect but with 
a definite history and/or signs of functional psychoses 
of either the affective or the paraphrenic type. This 
group also comprises several cases of what Cameron 
(3) calls neuroses of later maturity. 


Group D: This group showed a typical amnestic 
syndrome, namely, impairment of recent memory and 
immediate recall, disorientation, particularly in time, 
and loss of remote memory. Confabulations were pres- 
ent in some cases. The amnestic syndrome varied from 
moderate to severe and in the latter cases was fre- 
quently connected with disturbance of thought, im- 
paired judgment, and nominal aphasia. 

Group E: This group was characterized by an am- 
nestic syndrome, like Group D, but also showed addi- 
tional psychotic signs, namely, paranoid delusions, 
hallucinations, or depressive or manic mood swings. 


Tables 1 and 2 illustrate the distribution of the pop- 
ulation into the various psychiatric groups. Table 1 
shows that 37 out of the 162 subjects, 22.8% were well 
preserved in every respect (Group A) and that 24, 
14.8% (Group C), had signs of functional psychoses of 
either the affective or the paraphrenic type or were 
suffering from neurotic conditions. The subjects belong- 
ing to these 2 groups did not show memory deficit on 
clinical psychiatric examination. In contrast, 101 sub- 
jects (62.4%) or nearly two-thirds of the population 
had one or the other type of memory deficit, 30 (18.5%) 
showing the “mild” type of memory dysfunction, 
(Group B) whereas 71 or 43.9% (Groups D and E) 
had an amnestic syndrome although of varying inten- 
sity. In 22 subjects, or 13.6%, the amnestic syndrome 
was combined with other psychotic signs (Group E). 


The percentage of men in Groups A, B, and C, that 
is, in those without an amnestic syndrome, was slightly 
higher than that of women. In Groups D and E, on 
the other hand, the percentage of men was considerably 
lower than that of the women. About twice as many 
women as men showed an amnestic syndrome of the 
senile type, there being no difference whether the latter 
was or was not associated with other psychotic signs. 


Chi-square test revealed no significant difference in 
the sex distribution between the Groups A, B, and C, 
or between the Groups D and E. However, if the com- 
bined Groups A, B, and C were compared with the 
combined Groups D and E, the proportion of males 
was found significantly higher in the former than in 
the latter (0.01 > P > 0.001). Furthermore, no sig- 
nificant difference regarding the sex distribution was 
found between Group A and Group C (0.90 >P> 
0.80) nor between Group D and Group E (0.95 > P > 
0.90). There was, however, a significantly higher pro- 
portion of males in the combined Groups A and C as 


1. OF POPULATION ACCORDING TO 
PsycHIATRIC GROUPS. 


Total 
Group Men Women 
No. % 
A 19 18 37 22.8 
B 16 14 30 18.5 
Cc 13 11 24 14.8 
D 16 33 49 30.3 
E 7 15 22 13.6 
Total 71 91 162 100 


2. Sex DistRiBUTION ACCORDING TO PsYCHIATRIC 


Groups. 
Men Women 
Group 
No. % No. % 
A j 19 51.4 18 48.6 
B 16 53.3 14 46.7 
Cc 13 54.2 11 45.8 
D 16 32.7 33 67.3 
E 7 31.8 15 68.2 
Total 71 43.8 91 56.2 


compared with the combined Groups D and E (0.02 
>P> 0.01). 


It would seem, therefore, that in our material, women 
showed memory impairment of the type of the senile 
amnestic syndrome significantly more frequently than 
men, that is, in a proportion which cannot be explained 
by chance alone. 


Table 3 gives the mean age of men and women in 
the various groups and reveals that the mean age of 
the residents in the groups with memory impairment 
(B, D, and E) was higher than the mean age in the 
groups without such impairment. This applies to the 
groups as a whole, as well as to each of the sexes. 


This becomes even more evident from table 4 in 
which are given the absolute numbers and percentages 
of residents with memory impairment in each age 
group. Thus, in the age group 60-70 only 30.8% of 
the residents showed memory defects of either type. In 
the age group 71-80, the respective percentage was 
59%, in the age group 81-90, 68.5%, whereas in the 
age group 91 and over not less than 91.7% had a 
memory deficit. In other word, with increasing age the 
percentage of people with well preserved memory de- 
creases, whereas the percentage of subjects with mem- 
ory defect increases. 
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TaBLe 3. AGE DisTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO PsYCHIATRIC 
Groups. Taste 5. INCIDENCE OF DimMINUTION OF VIBRATION 
SENSE IN LOWER ExTREMITIES. 

Group Men Women Total 

Mean age Mean age Mean age Number of Normal Diminished 
Age Group Cases Tested 

A 77.3 77.9 77.6 No. % No. % 
B 80.5 83.5 81.9 60-70 13 9 69.2 4 30.8 
Cc 77.4 73.7 75.7 71-80 73 44 60.3 29 39.7 
D 81.2 80.8 80.9 81 and over 52 20 38.5 32 61.5 
E 81.9 79.3 80.1 Total 138 73 51.5 65 48.6 

Total 79.3 79.5 79.4 
TasLe 6. INCIDENCE OF ATROPHY OF SMALL HAND 


TasBLe 4. Memory FuNcrTion AccorDING TO AGE 


Groups. 
Age Number of | Memory Not Impaired | Memory Impaired 
Group Cases in 
Group No. % No. % 

60-70 13 9 69.2 4 30.8 

71-80 83 g 34 41 49 59 

81-90 54 17 31.5 37 68.5 
91 and over 12 1 8.3 11 91.7 

Total a“ 162 61 37.7 101 62.3 


Statistical analysis revealed the following: 


1) Within the individual groups there was no sig- 
nificant difference in age between the sexes (P > 0.10). 
This seems interesting with regard to the significant 
prevalence of the females in Groups D and E with 
senile amnestic syndrome. It would indicate that the 
prevalence of women in these two groups was not be- 
cause of a higher age of the females. 


2) The subjects (male and female) of Group B were 
significantly older than those of Group A (0.02 >P > 
0.01), and of Group C (0.01 >P> 0.001). No sig- 
nificant difference attributable to age was found between 
the subjects of Group A and Group C (0.3 > P > 0.2). 


3) The subjects of Groups D and E were significantly 
older than those of Group A and C (0.02 > P > 0.01), 
but the age difference between the subjects of Group B 
and those of Groups D and E was not significant 
(0.6 >P > 0.5). 

Therefore, the groups with memory defect of either 
type were significantly older than those without mem- 
ory defect. This applies whether the men or women 
were considered together or separately. 


Our data do not give an indication why approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the population showed a memory 
deficit whereas one-third remained free of it, nor why 
two-fifths developed a progressive amnestic syndrome 
and why the latter was more prevaleht in women than 
in men. 


Muscies AccorDING TO AGE GROUPS. 


Age Group Number % Total 
60-70 1 7.7 13 
71-80 ll 13.3 83 
8i > 21 31.8 
Total 33 20.4 162 


With these questions in mind the clinical and sta- 
tistical analysis was carried further. 


Neurologic Findings:—Attempts were made to see 
whether there was any significant relationship between 
the psychiatric condition of the subjects belonging to 
the various groups and their neurologic findings. Two 
neurologic signs frequently found in aged people in 
general (4, 9, 10) were also frequent in our material: 
diminished vibration sense in the lower extremities and 
atrophy of the intrinsic hand muscles, particularly the 
thenar muscles. 

Vibration sense was tested in the usual way with a 
tuning fork 128 applied to the internal malleolus and 
the lower end of the radius. Only 138 of the 162 sub- 
jects could be so tested; the remaining 24 failed to 
cooperate. Whereas the upper extremities of practically 
all of the residents had a normal vibration sertse, the 
latter was found diminished in the lower extremities in 
65 (48.6%). There was no significant difference in this 
respect between the two sexes, nor between the 5 psychi- 
atric groups. However, the percentage of subjects with 
diminished vibration sense in the lower extremities in- 
creased with advancing age (table 5). The greatest 
percentage increase occurred in the ninth decade, a 
finding in keeping with that of Himel and MacDonald 
(5), who in contrast to most authors deny the neuro- 
genic origin of the sign. 

Atrophy of the small hand muscles was present in 33 
(20.4%) of the 162 residents. There was no statistically 
significant difference in the incidence of this atrophy 
between the sexes nor between the 5 psychiatric groups. 
However, with increasing age the number of individuals 


with atrophy of the small hand muscles increases (table 
6). 
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As was the case with both types of senescent memory 
impairment, tables 5 and 6 show that the incidence of 
diminution of vibration sense and atrophy of the small 
hand muscles increases with increasing age. However, 
the signs are independent of each other. For example, 
individuals with normal memory function were found 
to show diminution of vibration sense in the lower 
extremities or hand muscle atrophy or both whereas 
subjects with “mild” memory impairment or an am- 
nestic syndrome were found free of one or both of these 
signs. As one may assume that nervous dysfunction is 
implicated in the causation of these signs, our findings 
seem to indicate that the process of aging affects the 
various parts of the nervous system to a different degree 
even in the same individual. 

Seventy subjects, or 43.2%, of the total population 
showed neurologic signs indicative of brain lesions of 
either cerebrovascular or degenerative nature. The 
former comprised 57 cases (35.2%) with signs of hemi- 
paresis of varying severity, accompanied by the usual 
reflex changes, and frequently also pyramidal signs. 
Three of these cases had in addition expressive aphasia, 
one sensoric aphasia, and in 2 cases there was a mild 
hemiparesis accompanied by a constructive apraxia. In 
most of the cases with signs of cerebrovascular accidents, 
the medical record revealed that this occurred during 
the residents’ stay in the home. There were, however, 
among this group, 12 cases in whom neurologic exam- 
ination revealed clear signs of involvement of one or 
the other hemisphere, but this was not mentioned 
either in the admission examination nor in the subse- 
quent medical notes. It would seem probable that these 
cases represent little strokes (1) which passed unnoticed 
by the patient and attendants. 


The second subgroup comprised 13 cases (8% of the 
total population), who on neurologic examination 
showed signs of an akinetic hypertonic, Parkinsonian 
syndrome. The clinical history indicated a gradual 
development of the otherwise typical picture. Since the 
differentiation between degenerative Parkinsonism in 
the strict sense and the arteriosclerotic variety seemed 
particularly difficult in the present material, it seemed 
advisable to consider them under the one heading of 
degenerative extrapyramidal disease. 

The percentages of cases with neurologic signs of 
brain involvement are approximately equal for the age 


Taste 7. INciDENCE OF NeEuROLOG:c S:GNs ACCORDING 
to AcE GrROUPs. 


Subjects with Neurologic Signs of 
Age Subjects in 

Group | Age Group | Cerebrovascular) Degenerative 

Lesions Lesions Both Types 

No. VA No. % No. % 

60-70 13 4 30.8 1 | 5 38.5 
71-80 83 28 33.7 3 3.6 31 37.3 
81 > 66 25 37.9 9 13.6 34 51.5 
Total 162 57 35.2 13 8 70 43.2 


TasLe 8. INCIDENCE OF NEuROLOGIC SIGNs ACCORDING 
To PsycHIATRIc GROUPS. 


Subjects with Neurologic Signs of 


Number of 
Group Subjects | Cerebrovascular! Degenerative 
in Lesions Lesions Both Types 
Group 
No. % No. % | No. % 
A 37 13 35.1 4 10.8 17 45.9 
B 30 lh 36.6 5 16.7 16 53.3 
Cc 24 5 20.8 - — 5 20.8 
D 49 21 42.8 2 4.1 2 46.9 
E 22 7 31.8 2 9.1 9 40.9 
Total 162 57 35.2 13 8 70 43.2 


groups of €0-70 and 71-80 (table 7) but increase steeply 
after the age of 81. This was because of an increase in 
the number and percentage of patients with degenera- 
tive extrapyramidal disease in residents 81 years old and 
over. 

As far as the psychiatric groups are concerned, a 
relatively low number of cases with neurologic signs of 
cerebrovascular disease was noted in Group C, which 
comprises the cases with functional psychoses and 
neuroses of later maturity (table 8). Degenerative 
extrapyramidal disease was absent in this group. 

Statistical analysis showed that: the lower incidence 
of cases with neurologic signs of brain involvement in 
Group C as compared with the other groups was sta- 
tistically significant (0.05 > P > 0.02), and the same 
was true when only the degenerative extrapyramidal 
lesions were considered (0.05 > P > 0.02). The higher 
incidence of cases with degenerative extrapyramidal 
lesions in the age group of 81 and over as compared 
with the age groups 60-70 and 71-80 was also significant 
(0.05 > P > 0.02). Apart from that there was no sta- 
tistically significant difference in the incidence of neuro- 
logic brain involvement of either type between the dif- 
ferent psychiatric and age groups (0.05 > P 0.30). 


Medical Findings:—The incidence of diabetes and 
hypertension was also investigated in our material. 
Diabetes was considered to be present if a blood sugar 
level of 120 mg.% or more was found consistently on 
repeated examination before or even after appropriate 
treatment was commenced. Forty-eight subjects had 
diabetes, 16 men and 32 women, this difference in in- 
cidence tending to significance (0.10 > P > 0.05). No 
significant difference in the incidence of diabetes was 
found in our material between the different age groups, 
or between the various psychiatric groups. 

Diastolic and systolic hypertension were studied sep- 
arately. Diastolic hypertension was considered to be 
present if the diastolic presure was found consistently 
over 100 mm. Hg, whereas systolic hypertension was 
assumed to exist when the systolic pressure was found to 
be consistently 180 mm. Hg or higher. Forty-seven in- 
dividuals, 16 men and 31 women (28.9%) had diastolic 
hypertension (table 9). This difference in incidence 
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TasLe 9. INCIDENCE OF HYPERTENSION. 


Blood Pressure Men Women Total 
No. % No. % No. % 
Systol. pressure 180 >..| 23 | 32.4 | 44 | 48.4 | 67 | 41.4 
Diast. pressure 100 >...| 16 | 22.5 | 31 | 34.1 | 47 | 28.9 


Taste 10. INcIDENCE oF SysTOLic AND D1AsTOoLic 
HYPERTENSION AND DIABETES IN SUBJECTS 
witH SIGNs. 


Systolic Pressure | Diastolic Pressure 
Number| 180 and Over 100 and Over Diabetes 
Neurologic of 
Signs Cases 
No. % No. No.| % 

Cer2bro- 
vascular... ... 57 28 49.1 16 28.1 18 | 31.6 
Degenerative 
Ext~apyra- 
13 9 69.2 4 30.8 
. ere 70 37 53.9 20 28.6 | 19 | 27.1 


Taste 11. Marirat Status oF ResiweENts ACCORDING TO 
PsycHIATRIC GROUPS. 


Separated 
Group Widowed | Married Single or Total 

Divorced | in Group 

A 28 2 5 2 37 

B 24 3 1 2 30 

Cc 18 2 3 1 24 

D 44 5 49 

E 19 3 22 

Total 133 15 9 5 162 


between the sexes was statistically not significant (0.20 
> P > 0.10). There was, however, a significantly higher 
proportion of subjects suffering from diastolic hyper- 
tension in the age group of 81 and over as compared 
with the lower age groups (P > 0.001), but there was 
no significant difference in this respect between the 
various psychiatric groups (0.70 > P > 0.50). 


Systolic hypertension (180 and over) was found in 67 
individuals (41.4%) 23 men and 44 women, a sig- 
nificant difference in incidence due to sex (0.05 > P > 
0.02). There was on the other hand no significant dif- 
ference in the incidence of systolic hypertension be- 
tween the various age groups or between the various 
psychiatric groups. 


Finally the distribution of cases with systolic and 
diastolic hypertension and diabetes was considered in 
subjects who showed neurologic signs of either cerebro- 
vascular disease or degenerative extrapyramidal disease. 
Among the 57 subjects with cerebrovascular signs, 28 
had systolic hypertension, 18 were diabetics, and 16 had 
diastolic hypertension (table 10). Among the 13 sub- 
jects with degenerative extrapyramidal disease, 9 had 
systolic hypertension, 1 diabetes and 4 diastolic hyper- 
tension. Statistical analysis showed that there tended 
to be more diabetes in persons with vascular brain 
disease than with extrapyramidal involvement, but this 
difference only approached significance (0.10 >P > 
0.05). There was no statistically significant difference 
in the incidence of diastolic hypertension between the 
2 groups with neurologic signs nor was the incidence of 
extrapyramidal or vascular lesions significantly different 
in persons with systolic or diastolic hypertension (0.20 
>P> 0.10). 

Ecologic Findings:—A synopsis of the marital status 
of the residents is given in table 11. There were no 
single or separated and divorced persons in Groups D 
and E. Statistical analysis showed that, as far as mari- 
tal status was concerned, no significant difference 
existed between the individul groups (0.20 > P > 0.10). 
However, when the combined Groups A and C were 
compared with the combined Groups B, D, and E, it 
was found that the former contained a significantly 
higher proportion of single persons than the latter 
(0.01 > P > 0.001). In other words the groups with 
preserved memory function comprised significantly more 
single persons than the groups with memory impair- 
ment. Also, the mean age of the 9 single persons was 
71.8 years as compared to 79.4 of the population as a 
whole. In the individual groups also the mean age of 
the single persons was lower than that of the whole 
group. Eight of the 9 single persons were men. 


No statistically significant difference was found be- 
tween the different psychiatric groups regarding the 
length of stay on the American continent or the land 
of origin of the subjects. 


DISCUSSION 


As mentioned above, the division of our material into 
the 5 groups described does not follow the usual noso- 
logic classification of mental disorders of later life (13). 
Roth (12) has recently studied the natural history of 
these disorders in the material of a mental hospital. On 
the basis of the clinical symptomatology, course, and 
outcome he differentiates 5 groups: senile psychoses, 
psychoses with cerebral arteriosclerosis, affective dis- 
orders, paraphrenias, and a small miscellaneous group. 
Such a classification, particularly the separation of the 
affective and late schizophrenic disorders (paraphrenias) 
from the other types of mental disorders of senescence 
is not only justified from the psychiatric nosologic point 
of view, but it also represents a forward step in the 
direction of better prognostication and treatment. For 
the purpose of the present evaluation of the population 
of an Old People’s Home, however, a classification based 
purely on psychiatric nosology seemed impractical. For 
example, our Groups A and B would not appear in the 
material of a psychiatric hospital, since they are to be 
considered “normal” in the clinical sense. As for the 
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cases with a chronic brain syndrome to which our 
Groups D and E belong, 79% of our material had 
reached an age of 75 or higher. It is well known that 
in this age group the differential diagnosis between 
arteriosclerosis and senile psychosis may present great 
difficulties. Patients who originally showed only signs 
of cerebral arteriosclerosis, but who survived to a high 
age may develop senile psychosis, while many senile 
patients exhibit central nervous and peripheral signs of 
arteriosclerosis. Finally, all cases in our material who 
actually showed mental disorders differed from Roth’s 
material in that they did not have to be committed to 
a mental hospital as was the case with his patients. 

In our opinion, the most important criterion used for 
our classification was the presence and type of memory 
impairment. This is not surprising considering that 
roughly two-thirds of our population showed deficient 
memory function. It should be mentioned in this con- 
nection that the assessment of memory function in this 
study was based on clinical psychiatric examination and 
the usual tests for remote and recent memory and im- 
mediate recall. However, later, our clinical assessment 
was largely confirmed by the use of a modified Wechs- 
ler Memory scale on the same material. 


A word of caution, however, seems necessary. Mem- 
ory loss in senescence develops gradually not only in 
cases with the type called “mild” in this study, but also 
in the cases showing an amnestic syndrome. Because 
of this gradual development, one has to keep in mind 
the possibility that there were among the subjects with 
preserved memory some who were able to compensate 
in every-day life and even on clinical examination for 
some memory loss already present but demonstrable 
only by the use of more special tests. This was found to 
be the case in a similar material reviewed previously 
where the capacity to compensate for psychologic defi- 
cits formed an outstanding feature of the clinical con- 
dition. (8). 

Our findings clearly indicate that memory dysfunc- 
tion is significantly related to advancing age. The 
higher age groups had a significantly higher proportion 
of individuals with impaired memory and the three 
groups with memory deficit comprised significantly 
more individuals of higher age than the other two 
groups. However, the fact that more than one-third of 
our population did not show memory deficit, neither 
on clinical examination nor in everyday life, necessi- 
tates further studies of the factors involved which either 
produce memory loss in the aging or of those which 
protect certain people against such loss. 


Not less interesting was the fact that two types of 
memory dysfunction were distinguishable in our ma- 
terial. Memory dysfunction makes itself felt and can 
be diagnosed solely by the impairment of recall or, if 
severe, by behavior disturbances consecutive to it. It is 
only on closer analysis particularly of the type of ma- 
terial which cannot be recalled in a given case that 
one can arrive at a conclusion whether the impairment 
of recall is due to impaired registration, retention, or 
evocation. It is widely assumed that memory impair- 
ment in senile and arteriosclerotic individuals involves 
mainly and for a considerable time exclusively recent 
material whereas remote material remains preserved 
and easily evokable when the need arises. Our in- 
vestigation, however, seems to indicate that there exist 


qualitatively different types of impairment of remem- 
bering. 

In our material, the type of memory dysfunction 
called “mild” was characterized by the inability of the 
subjects to recall names or data on certain occasions 
while the same names or data were available on other 
occasions. There was no preference in the sense that 
names or data of the more recent past were less avail- 
able for recall than those of a more remote past. On 
the contrary, if there were any difference it would seem 
the latter were less easily available than the more re- 
cent ones. 

Another important characteristic of the “mild” type 
of memory dysfunction was that it involved certain 
components of former experiences but not “personal 
experiences” as such. For example, a subject would not 
be able to name at a given moment the city where 
her eldest son got married but she would know that 
she was present at the wedding and when it took place. 
The name of the city might, however, be recalled in 
the course of another conversation even with the con- 
notation that it was the son’s wedding place. 


Furthermore, this type of memory impairment re- 
mained constant in character and also in severity over 
the observation period of more than two years. Only 
in a very few individuals was some increase in the dif- 
ficulty in recall observable. It was furthermore not ac- 
companied by disorientation (orientation in time was 
remarkably well preserved) nor was it accompanied in 
any case by confabulations. 

In contrast to this, the second type of memory dys- 
function to be found in our material was characterized 
mainly by impaired recall of recent memories. Remote 
memory was impaired to a lesser extent. It was also 
characteristic for this type of memory dysfunction 
that it involved not only certain components of ex- 
periences but the “personal experiences” as such could 
not be remembered, a fundamental characteristic of 
the amnestic syndrome even if it is only mild. Third: 
Orientation in time was always impaired and in many 
cases disorientation in place and as to person was also 
present. Confabulations were frequently present in less 
deteriorated individuals. They tended to disappear with 
progressing deterioration, a finding also observed in 
amnestic syndromes of various etiology. (7). 

In contrast to the “mild” type of memory imnair- 
ment, the amnestic syndrome type showed a definite, 
sometimes even rapid progress. It therefore, seemed 
justified to designate the two types of senescent memory 
dysfunction as “benign” and “malignant.” 

These different characteristics seem to indicate a dif- 
ferent psychologic mechanism. Cameron (2) has sug- 
gested that remembering be considered as a reaction 
of the organism starting with the phase of registration, 
progressing and continuously modified during the phase 
of retention, and eventually terminating in the phase 
of recall. It would seem that the factor, or factors, 
responsible for the “mild” type of senescent memory 
dysfunction is operative in the last phase of recall, pos- 
sibly constellated by the many imperceptible influences 
occurring during the phase of retention. In contrast to 
this the psychopathologic mechanism responsible for 
the amnestic syndrome type of senescent memory dys- 
function seems to be operative during the phase of reg- 
istration (7). In a previous study (6) it was suggested 
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that this mechanism operative in amnestic syndromes 
of various etiology is to be found in a defective inte- 
gration of the sensoric and perceptual data of an ex- 
perience with its emotional component. It is this in- 
tegration which makes a “personal” experience out of 
the mosaic of perceptual data registerable as a “per- 
sonal” memory and ready to be evoked when the need 
arises. Clinical and anatomic experiences in various 
forms of amnestic syndromes make it probable that the 
integration of the perceptual and emotional compo- 
nents of an experience is dependent on the intactness 
and proper function of two cerebral systems: the rhi- 
nencephalic and the centrencephalic system. Lesions 
or pathologic processes in one or both of these systems 
may lead to defective integration of the perceptual 
and the emotional component of an experience and 
consequently to a lack of registration of these experi- 
ences with its psychopathologic consequences. 

It is not the scope of this paper to go into more de- 
tail on these interesting points. Suffice it to say that, 
in keeping with the view just mentioned, the course 
and prognosis of an amnestic syndrome will depend on 
the underlying process affecting the brain structures in- 
volved. 

It will be remembered that in the neurologic findings, 
diminished vibration sense in the lower extremities and 
atrophy of the intrinsic hand muscles showed a statis- 
tically significant relationship to advancing age similar 
to that found with both types of memory dysfunction 
in our material. The higher incidence of degenerative 
extrapyramidal disease in subjects over 80 as compared 
with the lower age groups was also statistically sig- 
nificant. However, there was no significant relationship 
between these or other neurologic signs particularly 
those due to cerebrovascular disease and any of the psy- 
chiatric groups including those with memory deficit. 

It seems safe to state that the neurologic findings do 
not contribute to our understanding of the incidence of 
the psychiatric condition of our subjects in general nor 
of the incidence of either type of memory dysfunction 
in particular. 

There was, however, a statistically significant rela- 
tionship between the senile amnestic syndrome and the 
sex distribution in our material. The proportion of fe- 
males showing this type of memory dysfunction was 
significantly higher than that of males. The signifi- 
cance of this relationship which has its parallel in the 
higher incidence of senile dementia in females is poorly 
understood (11). It is perhaps interesting to note that 
in our material a similar situation obtained regarding 
systolic hypertension. Significantly more women than 
men were suffering from this type of hypertension. 
Whether this parallellism is of any significance in the 
origin of the senile amnestic syndrome or purely coin- 
cidental remains unknown at the present time. 

Regarding the ecologic data, the land of origin, the 
length of stay on the North American continent, or the 
marital status were not reliably different in the sub- 
jects of the various psychiatric groups. 

However, significantly more single persons were 
found among the residents with preserved memory 
function as compared with the other groups. This in 
connection with the fact that the single persons were, 
with one exception, males and of younger age than 
the other subjects seems to indicate that single’ male 
persons for social reasons seek admission to the home 


at an age when their memory is still better preserved, 
whereas married or widowed persons stay longer in their 
family circle. 

Although not based on diagnostic categories, our 
classification proved of considerable predictive and 
preventive value in the over-all management of the 
population. The impression was gained that by the 
recommendation of certain preventive measures, such 
as assignment of residents belonging to certain groups 
to special parts and rooms of the Home, institution 
of closer observation of certain residents, and the 
timely commencement of proper medication, the gen- 
eral state of mental health in the Home improved, 
behavior disturbances of psychotic individuals could 
be treated more effectively, and commitment of these 
individuals to a closed mental hospital prevented. A 
detailed report on the preventive and therapeutic mea- 
sures taken and their effect on the mental health of the 
residents is now in preparation and will be pubished 
serarately. 

In addition, our classification proved valuable for 
comparative studies, now in progress, of certain mental 
functions in senescence. The most interesting seems to 
be the problem whether the two types of senescent 
memory dysfunction are the expression of merely 
quantitative differences or of a different localization of 
the same pathophysiologic mechanism or whether they 
indicate two qualitatively different processes. 


SUMMARY 


The residents of an Old People’s Home, 71 men and 
91 women, with a mean age of 79.4 years, were in- 
vestigated psychiatrically and neurologically. Roughly 
two-thirds of the population showed deficient memory 
function on clinical examination and the usual memory 
tests. Two types of memory dysfunction could be dis- 
tinguished: impaired recall of specific remote mem- 
ories and progressive impairment of recent memory 
with its psychologic consequences, leading to a senile 
amnestic syndrome. Both types of memory impairment 
were significantly related to advancing age. The am- 
nestic syndrome was significantly more frequent in 
women than in men. There was no significant rela- 
tionship between memory dysfunction of either type 
and the presence or absence of functional psychotic 
signs, cerebrovascular disease, degenerative extrapyram- 
idal disease, hypertension, or diabetes, although some 
of these diseases were positivly related to advancing age. 
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GERIATRIC PRACTICE 


CONTRACTURES OF THE INVOLVED EXTREMITIES 
OF THE HEMIPLEGIC ADULT 


MIECZYSLAW PESZCZYNSKI, M.D.* 


Various classifications and terminology have 
been given to describe and include the more 
evident etiologic factors which influence the 
formation of contractures. A popular descrip- 
tion of contractures is that given by Steindler 
(8). 

The clinician often uses the term “contrac- 
ture” when he is thinking about an irreversible 
status of muscles or tissues around a joint in- 
terfering with normal range of motion of the 
joint. Minor degrees of interference with the 
physiologic range of motion are sometimes 
labeled “tightnesses.” For practical purposes 
the clinician may subject a patient to general 
anesthesia to produce full relaxation of an 
otherwise contracted muscle group. Under an- 
esthesia the difference between what in a given 
contracture is a permanent shortening and 
what is the result of actual innervational over- 
load can be easily established. This way of as- 
sisting diagnosis and classification has its prac- 
tical value but is far from helping us to under- 
stand the pathology of contracture. 

Fréhlich and Meyer (2) have demonstrated 
the role of the nervous system in formation of 
a contracture. Previously Moll (5) had stated 
that if an extremity is kept in a plaster cast for 
several weeks, the normal muscle shows a con- 
tracture without necessarily involving changes 
in the fibrous tissue. Fréhlich and Meyer later 
showed that this myostatic contracture is de- 
pendent on intact innervation of the muscle. 

Major confusion in terminology (1) devel- 
oped when muscle physiologists started to ap- 
ply the name “contracture” to such a muscle 
fiber phenomenon as a reversible, nonpropa- 
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gated prolonged contraction produced without 
repeated neural excitation (3, 4). Only within 
recent years has it been found that such a 
muscle fiber contracture really exists in nature 
(4) and is not exclusively a result of an artifi- 
cial laboratory condition. It seems to be closely 
connected with the antigravity “tonus” of some 
lower animals. 

This finding diminished to a degree the gap 
between what the clinician and the physiologist 
call “contracture.” But even so, when some 
physiologists attempt to classify all known 
muscle activities into three main groups: 
namely, contraction, contracture, and rigor, it 
is not clear whether the clinician’s “contrac- 
ture” or which stage of its development belongs 
in the second or in the third group of this 
classification. 

Having explained why it would be impossi- 
ble to give a rational classification of contrac- 
ture at the present status of knowledge, we 
will limit ourselves for the purpose of this 
paper to an attempt to describe whether certain 
contractures commonly found in hemiplegic 
patients are produced by (a) predominance of 
the gravitational factor (positioning), (b) pre- 
dominance of the innervational factor (spas- 
ticity), or (c) both factors playing almost equal 
roles. This segregation implies different ap- 
proaches to prevention and management. For 
practical purposes the term “contracture” as 
used in this paper will not be limited to final 
stages of irreversible shortening, but will in- 
clude also those stages which lead to limita- 
tions of the range of motion in the involved 
extremities of the hemiplegic patient. 

A common finding in the spastic hemiplegic 
patient is the rotation of the hip. Usually 
there is external rotation. Occasionally one 
finds a patient with internal rotation. The in- 
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ternal rotation at the hip is sometimes seen in 
patients who have an initial stage of flexion 
contracture of the knee with a shortening of 
the gracilis muscle. The gracilis muscle is in a 
key position to induce secondary contractures 
of hip adduction, knee flexion, and a knock- 
knee. This can be diagnosed easily when one 
finds that hip abduction with a flexed knee has 
a larger range than hip abduction with a 
straight knee. Surgical intervention on the 
gracilis muscle followed by physical therapy is 
probably the best management of such types 
of internal rotation of the hip and flexion con- 
tracture of the knee. Otherwise the internal 
rotation seems to be a result either of very 
marked spasticity or of an inadequate amount 
of ambulation of the patient. It occurs more 
often when the patient started ambulation 
training rather late after the stroke, and it is 
common in children with congenital hemi- 
plegia who have started to walk at 15 months 
of age, or later. 

In contrast to internal rotation of the lower 
extremity, lateral or external rotation is a 
very common finding in the spastic hemiplegic 
adult or aged patient. There is a widespread 
misconception that lateral rotation at the hip 
in a hemiplegic patient is predominantly the 
result of the action of gravity on the flaccid 
musculature. During the initial post-CVA flac- 
cid period of hemiplegia, many physicians, cs- 
pecially if they are orthopedic-minded, try to 
prevent such a contracture while the patient is 
in bed by putting an anti-rotation bar on the 
patient’s involved lower extremity. Sandbags 
are also often advocated. Some physicians azc 
even so disturbed by the cosmetic appearance 
of the laterally rotated lower extremity that 
later on they provide the patient with a long 
leg brace attached to a velvic band with the 
aim of checking the patient’s tendency to walk 
with a laterally rotated lower extremity. 

If one looks at a hemiplegic patient with 
“prolonged flaccidity” (fig. 1) one will find 
that the flail upper extremity hangs limply. and 
the patient has a comparatively unstable knee. 
He does not rotate the involved lower extremity 
laterally. If gravity is primarily responsib'e for 
lateral rotation at the hip, then this tvpe of 
patient should be subjected to its influence 
more than the spastic type and should show for 
this reason a pronounced external rotation of 
the lower extremity. It is then this author’s 
conclusion that the role of gravity in the ex- 


ternal rotation of the lower extremity of a hem- 
iplegic patient is minor and thai the lateral 
rotation is predominantly a result of innerva- 
tional overload patterns. 


Fiz. 1. Hemiplegia with prolonged flaccidity. 


As has been described elsewhere (6, 7), ex- 
ternal rotation of the lower extremity is advan- 
tageous, although accidentally, to the patient 
who is not able to relax the spastic calf muscles 
while walking and to let his body fall forward 
in front of the supporting heel. This physio- 
logic forward fall of the body is very essential 
in normal gait. If the patient did not have the 
mechanism of external rotation of the leg, he 
would be often subjected to abnormal loss of 
balance and as a result to falling accidents. 
Also in spastic patients, lateral rotation of the 
leg minimizes the disadvantageous role of the 
inverted foot while weight bearing. 

During a normal stance or in some stages of a 
slow conventional gait, the weight of the trunk 
is put slightly behind the center of the hip joint 
so that the extensors of the hip do not have 
to work and the trunk is stabilized on the hip 
by the stretch of the Y ligament which goes in 
front of the hip joint. This mechanism, which 
saves us much energy, is impaired or limited in 
a patient with a flexion contracture of the hip, 
especially if it cannot be compensated for by 
hyperextension at the lumbar spine, as is often 
the case in elderly people. This is one of the 
reasons that the gait of a patient who has even 
a mild flexion contracture of the hip may be 
very laborious and quickly exhausting. The 
etiologic factors which produce a flexion con- 
tracture of the hip are very closely connected 
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with the flexion contracture of the knee and 
will be discussed later. 

It is worthwhile to mention here that despite 
all the drawbacks, a mild hip flexion contrac- 
ture may be to a degree advantageous to some 
hemiplegic patients, because it forces them to 
walk in a slightly forward bent position and 
in such a way helps them shift the point of 
gravity during the stance phase in front of the 
supporting heel and thus prevents the tendency 
to fall backwards. This would then be, in ad- 
dition to external rotation of the leg, another 
factor helping a hemiplegic patient to solve 
the disadvantage arising from the inability to 
relax the calf muscles at the initial period of 
the stance phase. 

Mild hip flexion contractures are dealt with 
by positioning the patient two or three times 
daily for half an hour in a prone lying posi- 
tion. Very marked hip flexion contractures, if 
they interfere with ambulation, are sometimes 
successfully dealt with by subtrochanteric os- 
teotomies. 

The knee flexion contracture in a hemiplegic 
patient is the single most important obstacle to 
ambulation. In some nursing home type 
“chronic hospitals” where patients are kept in 
bed, knee flexion contractures on the hemi- 
plegic side are found in 60% of all hemiple- 
gic patients. There is no doubt that gravity 
through improper positioning has an enormous 
influence on producing a knee flexion contrac- 
ture. Well known examples are pillows placed 
under the patient’s knees to make him com- 
fortable and prolonged sitting in a chair or 
wheelchair with his hips and knees bent. Some- 
times even a footboard installed to prevent a 
plantar flexion contracture of the hemiplegic 
foot may induce a bent knee position in a pa- 
tient who has a tendency to slip down in the 
bed. 

Any conditions which will produce and acti- 
vate withdrawal reflexes in the involved lower 
extremity and make these reflexes stronger than 
the extensor spasticity of the lower extremity 
should be enumerated here also as strong etio- 
logic factors producing the changes from ex- 
tensor to flexor spasticity and consequently 
flexion contracture of the lower extremity. 

Severely involved hemiplegic patients very 
often have a tendency to lie on their hemiplegic 
side, and they will resist all efforts to make 
them lie on their opposite uninvolved side. 
Small pressure sores on the external malleolus 


of the involved extremity or at the heel are 
sufficient and common reasons for the initiation 
of the predominance of withdrawal reflexes and 
the patient’s tendency to go into flexion con- 
tractures of the involved extremity. The pa- 
tient’s tendency to lie on the involved side 
probably has something to do with impaired 
body-in-space position sense. 

The mildest degree of flexor spasm of the 
lower extremity should be noted in a patient 
who, while standing up from a sitting position, 
instead of producing the extensor thrust of the 
lower extremity shows knee flexion “spasm” 
for several seconds and only afterwards 
straightcns out (fig. 2 and 3). These patients 
usually are not aware of this, and if they were 
not trained to wait a while after standing up 
before starting to walk they would put weight 
on a flexed knze and might fall. 

A greater degree of flexor spasticity of the 
lower extremity in the hemiplegic patient is 
seen when the flexor spasm, which follows 
standing up, only partially disappears within a 
minute, but the patient still is able to bear 
weight on the slightly flexed knee after a short 
period and the knee straightens out only after 
several steps have bzen taken. 

A further degree of flexion contracture is 
seen in a patient who is not able to stabilize 
the knee under weight-bearing during the 
stance phase and for this reason needs a long 
leg brace to keep the lower extremity force- 
ably in extension. 

In hemiplegic patients who are obliged to 
use a long leg brace for ambulation, the flexion 


Fig. 2. Flexor spasm when patient stands up. 
Fig. 3. Patient one minute after standing up. 
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spasticity of the lower extremity may be so 
strong that it produces pressure sores at the heel 
and consequently adds a new factor initiating 
strong withdrawal reflexes, which create a vi- 
cious circle leading to a marked contracture. 
In instances of repeated pressure sores the 
wearing of a long leg brace has to be discon- 
tinued. Only in very selected cases an anterior 
rhizotomy to the involved lower extremity has 
been performed, which enabled the patient to 
learn to walk once again with the flail leg 
stabilized by a long leg brace. 


Stretching of knee flexion contractures in 
hemiplegic patients is not very successful un- 
less done early and in very mild cases. On the 
other hand, insisting on ambulation (whatever 
phase of ambulation training the patient has 
reached) if possible for 5 to 10 minutes of 
every half hour throughout the day, is prob- 
ably the best way of dealing with mild knee 
flexion contractures in hemiplegic patients. If 
the patient is caught at the very early stage 
when his lower extremity has just started to 
go into flexor spasm, the nursing staff is alerted 
to concentrate on trying to place the leg in 
straight alignment every hour or so for one or 
two weeks until the preventive action of fre- 
quent ambulation training gives satisfactory 
results. If the degree of knee flexion contrac- 
ture progresses to a stage where the patient 
walks on tiptoe and is not producing a heel-toe 
pattern, then probably a long leg brace must 
be used. It seems that the continuation of 
ambulation between the parallel bars with a 
tiptoe pattern furthers the knee flexor spastic- 
ity. 

Plantar flexion contractures in the hemiple- 
gic leg result essentially from the extensor spas- 
ticity of that extremity. If the patient is re- 
quired to walk very early and if he is given 
proper bracing when there is need for it, then 
the residual mild plantar flexion contracture 
will usually not interfere markedly with the 
gait. As previously mentioned, patients with 
“prolonged flaccidity,” if the developing spas- 
ticity is minimal, are able to keep their foot 
properly flexed at 90° while ambulating and 
do not need bracing at all. Some of these pa- 
tients show increased spasticity rather later 
after the CVA and then the developing ex- 
ternal rotation at the hip and plantar flexion 
and inversion of the foot is noticed right away. 

It should be noted that the role of the foot- 
board often placed at the end of the hemiple- 


gic’s bed is not meant to eliminate the effect of 
the innervational overload on production of 
plantar flexion contracture. Its main function 
is to protect the foot from the weight of the 
bed covers which could produce an additional 
harmful gravity effect on the foot forcing it 
into plantar flexion. There is no harm in sub- 
stituting a cradle for the footboard, or even 
better, dressing the patient adequately so that 
during the day he can be on the bed covers 
instead of under them if rest in bed is justified. 
Early ambulation and proper bracing is the 
best prevention against plantar flexion con- 
tractures of the hemiplegic leg. 


The so-called heel cord stretching is seldom 
needed in an aged hemiplegic patient who 
started to ambulate rather early after the CVA, 
and usually is not successful. It is a very es- 
sential procedure in hemiplegia in childhood be- 
cause of the disproportion between the growth 
spurts of the bone of the involved leg and slow- 
ness of the growth of the length of the muscles. 
If for some reason the patient develops a 
marked plantar flexion contracture which does 
not improve with manual stretching, a surgical 
lengthening of the Achilles’ tendon is probably 
useful in the younger person. In elderly peo- 
ple, the cutting of the Achilles’ tendon and the 
providing of stability of the foot by means of 
an appropriate short leg brace are the best 
solution. The inversion of the spastic foot (in- 
nervational overload) or less frequently the 
foot eversion (gravity) of the patient with 
prolonged flaccidity should be dealt with by 
proper bracing. 

In discussing the contractures of the upper 
extremity of the hemiplegic patient, we will 
limit ourselves mainly to the shoulder joint. It 
is useless to try to transfer all the procedures 
of prevention of contractures of the upper ex- 
tremity as they are being used in patients with 
peripheral nerve injuries or poliomyelitis rou- 
tinely to patients who suffered a CVA resulting 
in a functionless upper extremity. In the pre- 
viously mentioned neuromuscular disorders the 
aim is through prevention of contractures to 
enable the extremity to resume functions if and 
when re-innervation will enable its restitution. 
In the aged hemiplegic patient in most in- 
stances any essential motor recovery of the 
wrist and hand preceeds development of con- 
tractures. Every experienced physician will be 
able to segregate early the small percentage of 
hemiplegic patients in whom realistic expecta- 
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tions of recovery of functions of the upper ex- 
tremity will justify use of all of the rules of 
prevention of contractures. In the remaining 
majority of patients who will end up with 
functionless upper extremities and perhaps will 
be able to use them in some instances only as 
“assistive hands,” the procedures aiming at 
prevention of contractures should be simplified 
as much as possible. 

This author has accepted in his department 
the rule that stretching of the flexors of the 
wrist and fingers, pronation and supination of 
the forearm, stretching of elbow flexors, and 
flexion of the shoulder are done during the 
first 4 weeks of treatment. During this time 
every effort is made to make the patient take 
over doing these exercises himself and on his 
own initiative. If after 4 weeks the patient or 
his family is not able or not willing to take 
over and continue the exercises for prevention 
of contractures of the upper extremity, further 
exercises are discontinued. 

The hemiplegic arm in a spastic patient, who 
has no contractures around the shoulder, goes 
snto abduction at the shoulder when the pa- 
tient stands up and walks. It seems justified to 
blame the development of contractures around 
the shoulder not on spasticity but on the action 
of gravity and/or the so-called protective 
spasm which keeps the arm in adduction if 
there is a painful shoulder. 


There has been much progress in the under- 
standing of the pathology of the painful 
shoulder within the last two decades, but it is 
still not very clear what the relationship is be- 
tween the frozen and the painful shoulder in 
a hemiplegic upper extremity. Probably the 
adductor spasm is a superimposed painful fac- 
tor on the original pathologic lesion at the 
shoulder itself, and the very widely used pro- 
gressive mild stretching of the shoulder cuff 
musculature by inducing graduated flexion at 
the shoulder may be one of the ways to inter- 
rupt the so-called vicious circle of pain and 
spasm. 

Unless the patient has a painful shoulder, 
this author would be concerned only with as- 
suring the degree of flexion and abduction 
range of motion at the shoulder necessary for 
dressing and grooming activities. The experi- 
ence gained from poliomyelitis patients that 
often a mild or “stabilizing” contracture is 
better than a full range of motion in a. per- 
manently flail shoulder is being adopted only 


very slowly into the management of the hemi- 
plegic upper extremity. Slings to support the 
paralyzed upper extremity usually do not pre- 
vent subluxation of the shoulder and should 
be used only for a painful shoulder. Their use 
in the very early stages after the stroke invite 
shoulder adduction and internal rotation con- 
tractures. 

Finally we come to a general discussion on 
treatment media in the management of a pa- 
tient shortly after the CVA from the point of 
view of preventing contractures. There is a 
widely accepted belief that proper positioning 
of the involved upper and lower extremities in 
a hemiplegic patient is the best answer to this 
problem. This author is convinced that po- 
sitioning should not be neglected but that it 
plays a minor role during the first two weeks 
of the post-CVA care. If the positioning of the 
involved extremities is to be successful, it must 
be very carefully supervised, and the pillows 
and sandbags corrected often, but this very 
seldom happens. If instead the main accent 
would be on putting the involved extremities 
through full range of motion two or more times 
daily, the results would probably be much 
better with much less expenditure of energy 
and personnel. 

The stabilizing of paralyzed extremities in 
positions held by pillows and sandbags is a 
marked deterring effect on any attempts of the 
patient to use the extremities during whatever 
recovery may develop. The author has had 
particularly unsatisfactory experience with the 
use of splints, including night cock-up splints: 
for the wrist. 

SUMMARY 

The present lack of exact knowledge of the 
pathology of contractures is reviewed. The 
proportionate role of positioning (gravity), 
spasticity, and withdrawal reflexes in every es- 
sential contracture on the hemiplegic side is 
evaluated. Some current concepts of prevention 
of contractures in the hemiplegic adult are 
critically analyzed. The effect of some lower 
extremity contractures on the hemiplegic pa- 
tient’s ability to learn to walk is discussed in 
detail. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CIBA FOUNDATION COLLOQUIA ON AGEING, 
Vol. 3, Methodology of the Study of Ageing, G. E. W. 
Wolstenholme and C. M. O’Connor, Editors, Little, 
Brown & Company, 1957, Boston, 202 pages, $6.50. 

This volume contains the proceedings of the Third 
Ciba Foundation Conference on Ageing, which was 
held in July, 1956. Twelve papers dealing with various 
methods for the study of aging and the informal dis- 
cussions of these papers are included. 

Problems in relating degenerative changes in lower 
organisms to aging in vertebrates, particularly in man, 
were reviewed by A. Comfort, who stressed the value 
of comparative studies. Methods for the measurement 
of senescence and life tables of animals in natural and 
artificial habitats were discussed. The comparative bi- 
ology of aging was further developed by F. Bourlicre, 
who reported on decline in reproductive activity with 
age and on the relation between metabolic rate and 
duration of life. The diversity of age changes in dif- 
ferent species and the variations in human senescence 
with ethnic, geographic, and socioeconomic variables 
were cited briefly. The study of senescence at the 
cellular level and observations on degenerative changes 
in an amoeba were discussed by J. F. Danielli. 

Changes in physiologic responsiveness with age were 
reported by K. W. Franklin, who presented observations 
on hyperkeratosis of the gingival epithelium in response 
to brushing, on the renal blood content as influenced 
by hypoxia, and on the thyroidal uptake of iodine™. Fur- 
ther studies of adaptation in aging were reported by F. 
Verzar. These included investigations in rats of heat 
regulation, adaptation to lowered atmospheric pressure, 
compensatory hypertrophy of the myocardium, kidney, 
and adrenal gland in response to specific stimuli, and 
ability to learn and remember a maze. In addition, 
observations on the thermal contractility of collagen 
fibers and on the calcium-binding capacity of aging 
tissues were described. O. Muhlbock discussed the in- 
fluence of genotype on longevity and causes of death 
in mice and effects of organ transplantation and para- 
biosis between old and young mice. 

Certain limitations of the methods for sampling data 
on the incidence and severity of aging changes in hu- 
mans were reviewed by M. Landowne, with remarks on 
the occurrence and interpretation of circulatory altera- 
tions. R. E. Turnbridge discussed some of the clinico- 
pathologic changes commonly exhibited by elderly peo- 
ple and emphasized the difficulty of interpreting the 
significance of the changes in relation to senescence. 
The distinctive nature of aging in South African natives 
was described by T. Gillman, with comments on the 
high incidence of hepatic cancer in these people in as- 
sociation with sideratic and cirrhotic changes in the 
liver. 

Longitudinal psychometric studies of fraternal and 
identical twins were described by F. J. Kallmann, who 
indicated that the rate of senile deterioration was 
more variable in dizygotic than in monozygotic pairs, 
presumably because of the greater genetic variability 
of the former. Methodologic problems in the study of 
changes in human performance with age were reviewed 


by A. T. Welford, and difficulties in evaluating intelli- 
gence and personality in relation to aging were dis- 
cussed by I. Large. 

In addition to the subjects covered in these twelve 
papers, the book contains much related information 
provided by scientists who took part in the informal 
discussions. Although many of the data reported are 
given without complete documentation, this is largely 
compensated for by bibliographic references. The text 
is extremely readable, clear, and concise. The figures 
and charts are numerous and of good quality. 

This collection of diversified papers and comments by 
world experts places in broad perspective the current 
status of the methodology of the study of aging. For 
this reason it will be useful to all concerned with this 
problem. 

A. C. UPTON 

Biology Division 

Oak Ridge National Laboratory 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


CARDIOVASCULAR REHABILITATION, by Paul 
Dudley White, Howard A. Rusk, Bryan Williams, and 
Philip R. Lee, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
1957, 155 pages, $6.50. 

The many points of view from which the subject 
of cardiac rehabilitation is approached in this volume 
enhance interest in the subject and give a certain 
freshness and sparkle to the whole field. They also 
make the reviewer's task more difficult. 

Mention might be made of some of the points which 
struck me as having considerable interest. The first 
chapter makes clear the difficulties involved in measur- 
ing the effect of emotion on disease. Interestingly 
enough, the second chapter entitled “Work and _ the: 
Person with Cardiovascular Disease” makes the diffi- 
culty of measuring the part played by emotional stress. 
even clearer. After considerable discussion of the physi- 
cal and environmental stresses of a job, Dr. Hellerstein 
remarks, “As far as emotional demands are concerned, 
we have been surprised. . . . how difficult it is to assess.. 

. .” Also brought out in this chapter is the point 
that what a patient can do in comfort does not neces- 
sarily mean what he can do with safety. ‘ 

Dr. Howard Sprague also makes an important point 
in “The Practice of Cardiac Rehabilitation.” His. 
notion is that an individual can be much more suc- 
cessiully returned to a job he knows how to do than 
be retrained for another job. His thoughts on this mat- 
ter are set forth eloquently in a few pages. 

Dr. Bronstein brings up an important subject—physi- 
cians fear advising cardiac patients to go back to work 
because of possible criticism if they should drop dead 
while at work. This risk should not inhibit sound 
advice but the suggestion is made that if a team of 
experts is available to back up the physician’s decision, 
some of the onus of the physician’s task is removed. 

Another interesting point was discussed by Dr. Saul 
Fisher. He pointed out that there is no evident dis- 
figurement in heart disease as there is in individuals: 
with physical deformities. The individual with cardiac- 
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disease is apt to look healthy and has not, therefore, 
an obvious reason for sympathy from his co-workers. 

One could go on for some time citing opinions of 
cardiologists, internists, psychiatrists, rehabilitationists, 
industrial physicians and health officials. The impor- 
tance of this volume seems to this reviewer to derive 
from the wide variety of individuals with special skills 
who were brought together to discuss this important 
subject. 

Practitioners of medicine should benefit with regard 
to the advice given to patients by reading through the 
opinions of this diverse group. 

J. MURRAY STEELE 


Goldwater Memorial Hospital 
New York, New York 
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THE INFLUENCE OF LONGEVITY UPON CURVES SHOWING MAN’S 
CREATIVE PRODUCTION RATE AT SUCCESSIVE AGE LEVELS 


HARVEY C. LEHMAN 
(From Ohio University) 


In the writer’s book Age and Achievement 
(7), there are a number of age curves showing 
that the production rates of scholars and artists 
decrease with age after a peak in relatively early 
adult years. It has been asserted (3) that the 
decrements in these age curves result largely 
from the fact that age data for men of different 
longevities were combined. There is little basis 
for that assertion. The influence of longevity, 
if there be such an influence beyond age 40 or 
50, is slight—in fact so slight that it cannot be 
readily detected. This latter assertion is shown 
by the following distributions, which are em- 
ployed here for illustrative purposes only. It 
should be noted that these distributions are 
presented always by pairs and that each mem- 
ber of each pair is directly comparable with its 
co-distribution because the data used for con- 
structing them have been obtained always from 
the same source or sources, by use of identical 
techniques and criteria, and by the same in- 
vestigator. 

In Figure | the solid line reveals age data 
for 109 noted chemists each of whom 1) died 
prior to age 70, 2) produced one best work 
which was cited and discussed in 5 or more of 
44 histories of chemistry, and 3) was born 
subsequent to 1775 and was not less than 70 
years of age before publication of each history 
which cited and discussed his one best contribu- 
tion. The broken line sets forth analogous data 
for 109 other chemists each of whom lived to 
age 70 or beyond. It should be emphasized that 
five is the minimum number of histories that 
cited and discussed each chemist’s one best con- 
tribution, and that most of these one best chem- 
istry contributions were cited and discussed in 
more than five histories. Presumably each line 
of Figure | is based, therefore, on chemistry 
contributions of very superior merit. 

Seventy years before the date of publication 
of each history from which data were obtained 
regarding a given chemist was set as an arbi- 
trary dividing line in order to avoid the possible 
overloading of a distribution with recently born 
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contributors. Chemists born prior to 1775 were 
excluded for reasons that have been set forth 
elsewhere and which need not be restated here 
(7). The 44 histories of chemistry were au- 
thored in five countries, namely, Germany, 
France, England, Italy, and the United States, 
and 22 of them were published after 1942." 

From each history the name of each contrib- 
utor was copied down each time it appeared if 
the historian also mentioned both a specific 
contribution and a specific calendar date that 
enabled the investigator to know when the con- 
tribution in question was made or was first re- 
ported. When the history gave birth and death 
dates of a chemist, that information was also 
noted. When a birth or a death date was not 
given, it was obtained from other sources. 

The names of all the contributors found in 
each history were typed in alphabetical order. 
This procedure yielded 44 separate lists of 
names. From these, one long master list was 
prepared, containing in alphabetical order: 1) 
the names of all contributors, 2) their birth 
and death dates, 3) the calendar dates on 
which they had made their several contribu- 
tions, 4) their ages at time of making (or first 
reporting) each contribution, and 5) the num- 
ber of histories that cited and discussed the 
work reported by each contributor during any 
one calendar year. 

The last item was later employed on the 
assumption that contributions cited and dis- 
cussed in, say, 15 or 20 histories of chemistry 
are of greater average importance to chemistry 
than are other contributions, each of which is 
cited and discussed in only one or two such 
histories. 

No count was made of the number of times 
a particular contribution was mentioned and 
discussed between the covers of any one book, 
but, if several different contributions were made 
during any one calendar year, each was 

1For aid in assembling some of the European titles, I wish to 

nk Dr. E. Pietsch, director of the Gmelin-Institut, Frankfurt am 
Main, West Germany, and also Dr. André Charbonnier of the Ecole 
Normale d’Instituteurs, Paris, France. I am also atl Cag to 
many American advisers, especially to Drs. Mary Elvira eeks, Henry 
M. Leicester, and Eduard Farber and to Eva Armstrong and Lisbet 
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counted. This means that a particular history 
might credit a given chemist for one specific 
contribution at a given chronological age level 
or it might credit him with several. 

In making the master list, a simple total was 
made of the number of different credits (or 
tallies) thus obtained from the 44 histories. 
Therefore, in reading this report it should be 
understood that the words “contribution” and 
“one best contribution” refer not necessarily to 
one specific achievement but rather to the en- 
tire output that each individual reported during 
any one calendar year. In most cases this out- 
put consisted of one important discovery, but 
this is not true in all cases. 

If combining age data for men of different 
longevities exaggerates the speed at which the 
creative production rate wanes, then the broken 
line in Figure 1, which sets forth the production 
rate for the longer-lived group of chemists, 
should descend definitely later than does the 
solid line, which shows the production rate for 
the shorter-lived group. In Figure 1 the very 
opposite occurs. At no time does the curve for 
the longer-lived group descend later than does 
that for the shorter-lived group. 

Essentially the same results were obtained 
when two other pairs of distributions analogous 
to Figure 1 were studied. The latter distribu- 
tions were based, respectively, on contributions 
that were cited and discussed in: 1) 10 or 
more of the 44 histories, and 2) seven or more. 
Nevertheless, the finding that production rate 
falls off earlier for longer-lived workers than for 
shorter-lived is not trustworthy because of the 
limited number of cases employed. When 
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20 30 40 50 60 
Chronological Ages 
Fig. 1. Age versus production rate in chemistry. 
Solid line shows the one best contribution by each of 
109 chemists who (1) were born since 1775, (2) died 
prior to age 70, and (3) made at least one contribution 
that was cited and discussed in not fewer than 5 of 44 
histories of chemistry. Broken line gives analogous in- 
formation regarding 109 chemists who lived to age 70 
or beyond. 


three pairs of distributions were made for the 
one best chemistry contribution cited and dis- 
cussed in either three or more, or in two or 
more, or in one or more, of the 44 histories, 
there were no perceptible differences in the 
rates of descent. 

If longevity beyond age 40 or 50 has a sig- 
nificant influence upon the shape of an age 
curve, then this influence should show up all 
the more clearly when large numbers of cases 
are studied. When, however, large numbers of 
creative contributions are studied, significant 
differences rarely appear in the speed with 
which the production rates of longer-lived and 
of shorter-lived contributors wane. When, on 
the other hand, very small numbers of cases 
are thus employed, the production rate for the 
longer-lived group wanes, sometimes earlier 
and sometimes later, but not consistently either 
earlier or later. Because of these collective facts, 
it seems logical to infer that, when only a few 
cases are employed for study of this problem, 
the differences that appear in rate of decline 
are the result more of chance factors than of 
longevity per se. 

This inference is supported by Figure 2 
which is based on some additional data ob- 
tained from the 44 histories of chemistry. Al- 
though some of the histories yielded too few 
data for this purpose, 31 of them each yielded 
sufficient data for the construction of: 1) one 
distribution for all chemists each of whom died 
prior to age 70, and 2) a second distribution 
for all chemists each of whom lived to age 70 or 
beyond. Figure 2 sets forth median percentage 
values as found in the 31 histories. In this fig- 


20 30 40 50 60 70 
Chronological Ages 
Fig. 2. Age versus production rate in chemistry. 
Solid line shows median percentage values as found in 
31 histories of chemistry, for all chemists who: (1) 
died prior to age 70, and (2) were born since 1775 and 
not less than 70 years prior to date of publication of 
each book which cited and discussed their contributions. 
Broken line gives analogous information regarding all 
chemists who lived to age 70 or beyond. 
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ure the solid line reveals the production rate 
for contributors each of whom died prior to age 
70, and the broken line gives analogous infor- 
mation regarding contributors each of whom 
died at age 70 or beyond. Notice in this figure 
that the two curves do not differ materially. 

It is true that, as compared with the curve 
for the shorter-lived chemists, the curve for the 
longer-lived group starts its ascent at a slightly 
older age level, falls off slightly more rapidly 
from ages 40 to 49, and terminates five years 
later. On the whole, however, these two curves 
do not differ in any meaningful way. 

One reason for employing chemistry con- 
tributions in this report is the fact that chem- 
istry is a field that has been extensively worked 
by historians. Therefore large numbers of very 
superior contributions made both by long-lived 
and by shorter-lived creative chemists are avail- 
able for study. 

In Figure 3 age data for long-lived poets are 
compared with age data for poets who died at 
all ages. The figure is based upon all poems 
which appeared five or more times in the 


50 60 70 80 
Chronological Ages 

Fig. 3. Age versus production rate for poetic compo- 
sitions which appeared 5 or more times in a composite 
list. Solid line, 465 poems by 62 poets who died at all 
ages. Broken line, 220 poems by 38 poets who lived to 
age 70 or beyond. 
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Chronological Ages 

Fig. 4. Age versus production rate for contributions 
to the basic sciences. Solid line, 499 contributions by 
301 men born since 1775 and who died at all ages. 
Broken line, 299 contributions by 177 men born since 
1775 who lived to age 70 or beyond. (See References 2, 
6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13.) 


Lehman-Heidler composite list (8). Although 
the peaks of the two curves in Figure 3 occur at 
slightly different ages, the curves on the whole 
do not differ markedly. 

Figures 4-8, like Figure 3, set forth data for 
long-lived contributors to various fields of en- 
deavor versus data for contributors who died at 
all ages. The legends beneath these several 
graphs explain where the data were obtained. 
In these figures, the point at issue is not the 
absolute rate at which each of a pair of curves 
descends, but the relative rates at which the 
two members of each pair wane. In every in- 
stance the difference is negligible. 

Further data regarding the merit of chemistry 
contributions in relation to age are shown in 
Table 1. The table sets forth, by five-year in- 
tervals, both the number and the per cent of 
chemistry contributions that were cited and 
discussed 1) in one only of the 44 histories 
of chemistry and 2) in 20 or more of the 44 
histories. This table is to be read as follows: 
Of the 6,347 chemistry contributions, each of 
which was mentioned in only one of the 44 
histories, 51 contributions (1 per cent) were 


20 30 40 50 60 70 
Chronological Ages 
Fig. 5. Age versus production rate in physiology. 
Solid line, 264 contributions by 167 men born since 
1775 and who died at all ages. Broken line, 170 con- 
tributions by 97 men born since 1775 and who lived to 
age 70 or beyond. (See Reference 4.) 


Chronological Ages 
Fig. 6. Age versus production rate in mathematics. 
Solid line, 413 contributions by 164 men born since 
1775 and who died at all ages. Broken line, 212 con- 
tributions by 82 men born since 1775 and who lived to 
age 70 or beyond. (See Reference 1.) 
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Chronological Ages 


Fig. 7. Age versus production rate in medicine. Solid 
line, 582 contributions to medicine by 431 men born 
since 1775 and who died at all ages. Broken line, 277 
contributions by 200 men born since 1775 and who 
lived to age 70 or beyond. (See Reference 5.) 
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Ages 
Fig. 8. Age versus prouucuon rate in chemistry. 
Solid line, 1,956 contributions by 317 men born in 1800- 
1824, inclusive, and who died at all ages. Broken line, 
1,134 contributions by 165 chemists born in 1800-1824, 
inclusive, and who lived to age 70 or beyond. Data 
from a composite list. 


made by contributors of ages 15-19, 5 per cent 
were made by contributors of ages 20-24, and 
so on. 

This table shows that, whereas 71 per cent of 
the major chemistry contributions were pro- 
duced at ages 25-39, only 43 per cent of the 
relatively minor ones were made during this 
same 15-year interval. Furthermore, whereas 
only 5 per cent of the major contributions were 
made by contributors of age 50 or above, ap- 
proximately five times as large a proportion (26 
per cent) of the relatively minor contributions 
were made by contributors who were 50 or 
more years of age at time of making them. 
Table 2 reveals even more clearly than does 
Table | that the greater the merit of chemistry 
contributions, the smaller the percentage 
thereof that have been produced at age 50 or 
beyond. 

It has been said that the book Age and 
Achievement gives too much credit to the 
younger age groups and too little to the older 
ones. The very opposite is more nearly true. 
In addition to the time lags which often re- 
sulted in giving credit to an age group older 
than that which deserved it, the following is 
also to be taken into account. In preparing the 


curves which appear in the book, data obtained to 
from a single history or chronology of great pr 
achievements were often employed. This pro- pri 
cedure gave exactly equal credit to each con- for 
tribution listed in the chronology, regardlcss of the 
the age of the contributor at the time he made col 
it. Tables 1 and 2 in the present report, how- are 
ever, imply strongly that the average merit of be 
the contributions produced at ages 25-39 is ing 
greater than the average merit of those pro- ble 
duced beyond, say, 50 or 55. y me 
When Age and Achievement was published Fo: 
in 1953, this investigator was not aware of the the 
full implications of the information shown herc ma 
in Tables 1 and 2. In the book (Figure 164, p. be} 
310) the production rate of scientists who lived bet 
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to age 85 or beyond was compared with the 
production rate of other scientists who died 
prior to age 40. Although the production rate 
for the longer-lived scientists holds up well at 
the uppermost levels, it is now clear that the 
contributions made at those upper age levels 
are less significant than they were assumed to 
be at the time the book was published. In try- 
ing to discover as many relationships as possi- 
ble, the total number of chemistry contributions 
mentioned in each of 25 histories was counted. 
For each of the 25 histories the percentage of 
the total number of contributions that was 
made by chemists when they were age 55 or 
beyond was then computed. The correlation 
between these two variables was .48. 


One would naturally expect the members of 
each group to make a larger absolute number 
of contributions to a total of, say, 1,000, than 
to a total of only 100. But why should the 
older men contribute a greater proportion to 
the larger totals than to the smaller ones? The 
reason is that shorter lists of contributions are 
usually more select than are longer lists, and 
the more select the chronology, the fewer the 
contributions therein that are made by men, 
for example, of age 55 or above. The same 
principle applies to any other of the older age 
groups. 

The correlation of .48 is all the more sur- 
prising because the 25 histories of chemistry 
studied then were relatively homogeneous in 
that each of them included only contributions 
of high merit. None of the histories included 
as many as 2,000 contributions. Had data been 
employed from some histories which included 
5,000 or more contributions, the correlation 
doubtless would have been larger. 

It has been stated that, if the findings in 
Age and Achievement are to be accepted at 
face value, the creative workers in many fields 
of endeavor should plan for early superannua- 
tion (3). Such a statement results from con- 
‘using potential achievement at successive age 
‘evels with that which has been realized. Few 
persons ever reach the peak of performance 
within the bounds of their capacity. If most 
individuals fail to attain their potential peak 
»erformance, it is inconceivable that any entire 
uge group has ever done so. Since most indi- 
viduals, and all age groups, are probably con- 
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tent to come to rest at some point below their 
maximum potential performance, the age curves 
may reflect largely the relative extents to which 
the creative workers within each of the several 
age groups have made an all-out effort to 
achieve. This is not to imply that the workers 
within any age group have ever actually worked 
up to, their full capacity but rather that the 
most productive age group may have come 
closer to doing so than did any other. 

Since the book deals not with potential crea- 
tive production rate, but only with the produc- 
tion rates that men have exhibited at successive 
age levels, the age curves do not establish that 
there is a decrement in the potential ability of 
gifted adults that corresponds to the decrements 
in the curves. Perhaps the findings imply that, 
if the conditions under which older men do 
their creative work were made more favorable, 
their realized production rate would be much 
higher than it has been heretofore. 

The assumption would be defensible, per- 
haps, that these age curves result partly, or even 
very largely, from the fact that older creative 
workers usually have been less strongly moti- 
vated than have younger ones and that the 
older age groups more often have found them- 
selves in circumstances much less favorable for 
eliciting their best potential efforts. 
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FACTORS RELATED TO INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN 
PERCEPTION IN INSTITUTIONALIZED AGED SUBJECTS 


MAX POLLACK, Ph.D., ROBERT L. KAHN, Ph.D., AND ALVIN I. GOLDFARB, M.D. 


(From the Office of the Consultant on Services for the Aged, Department of Mental Hygiene, 
State of New York, Queens Village, New York) 


It is commonly assumed that the process of 
aging must include at some time a period of 
decline in functional capacity and that intellec- 
tual function, as measured or understood today, 
may follow this rule. 

In a study of the relation of age to the per- 
ception of simultaneous tactile stimuli to the 
face and hand (face-hand test), Bender, Fink, 
and Green have found persistent errors in chil- 
dren under six years of age (5) and in adults 
over 65 (8). The pattern of errors made by 
preschool children and the aged is similar to 
that observed in patients with mental changes 
due to brain disease (2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 14). While 
each of the two stimuli is recognized when ap- 
plied singly, only one, characteristically the face 
stimulus, is perceived when the two are applied 
simultaneously. Young normal adults are able 
to identify both stimuli within ten trials (2, 4). 
In adults over 65 the incidence of persistent 
errors increases with advancing age (8). Forty- 
two per cent of the group 65-74 years old make 
errors beyond the tenth trial, as compared with 
74 per cent of those 85 and older. 

The defect in tactile perception in elderly 
subjects has been attributed by Green and 
Bender to “structural alterations in the brain, 
mostly vascular in nature, which accompany 
the normal aging process. In other words, it is 
an involutionary change or a so-called physio- 
logic change, which occurs with age” (8, p. 
582). It is evident from their data that, while 
the number of errors increases with age, there 
are pronounced individual differences at each 
age level. 

In a recent survey of nursing homes and 
homes for the aged, the investigators have been 
struck by the marked differences in performance 
in the face-hand test among residents of similar 
age in different institutions. In some institu- 
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tions only a few residents made errors, while in 
others almost all the residents showed persistent 
defects. The following study was devised to 
delineate the factors that may account for these 
differences. In addition to the relation of face- 
hand test performance to age, its relation to 
education, mental status, and physical condi- 
tion was also studied. 


MATERIAL AND METHOD 


Subjects 


A total of 329 persons over the age of 65 
years residing in five proprietary nursing homes 
and three homes for the aged were studied. The 
subjects were selected’ at random from within 
each institution. They ranged in age from 65 
to 96 years, with a mean of 79.5 years. Al- 
though no patient was excluded in advance, 36 
residents could not be tested because of failure 
to respond, inability to understand the instruc- 
tions, or refusal to be tested. Thus, deafness, 
language barriers, and severe mental changes, 
such as aphasia, accounted for almost all the 
cases that could not be tested. 


Face-Hand Test 


The face-hand test includes at least ten 
trials: eight asymmetric stimuli, face and hand 
(four contralateral and four ipsilateral) and 
two trials of symmetric stimuli (face-face and 
hand-hand). The subject sits facing the ex- 
aminer, with his hands resting on his knees. 
He is touched on the cheek and dorsum of the 
hand. The order of stimulation presented in 
Table 1 is the same as that employed by 
Bender, Fink, and Green (4). 

The test was classified as positive if the sub- 
ject failed consistently to identify both stimuli 
within ten trials, and negative if he learned to 
identify both within ten trials. Occasionally 
a subject gave an erratic performance, succeed- 
ing on some trials and failing on others. In 
such a case the testing was continued beyond 
ten trials. 
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Taste 1. Orper OF STIMULATION Usep IN Face-Hanp 
TEst. ; 
Right cheek - left hand 
Left cheek - right hand 
. Right cheek - right hand 
. Left cheek - left hand 
. Right cheek - left cheek 
Right hand - left hand 
Right cheek - left hand 
Left cheek - right hand 
. Right cheek - right hand 
. Left cheek - left hand 


Each subject was tested first with eyes closed. 
If the test was positive, it was repeated with his 
eyes open. The instructions were as follows: 
“I am going to touch you. Point to where I 
have touched you.” If after the second trial the 
subject pointed to only one place, he was asked 
if he had been touched in any other place. 


Physical and Mental Status 


Ambulation served as the index of physical 
status. The mobility of all residents was rated 
by the examiner as follows: 1) ambulatory 
(patient walks unsupported); 2) semiambula- 
tory (he needs aid in moving about, that is, 
uses a wheelchair or can walk by leaning on 
another person); and 3) nonambulatory (bed- 
ridden). 

Each subject was examined with a question- 
naire designed to test orientation for time, place, 
and person, and recall of personal and histori- 
cal events. Ten questions from this question- 
naire were used as an index of mental status. 
The total number of errors, ranging from zero 
to ten, constituted the score. The questions 
were as follows: name and address of the in- 
stitution, day of the month, the month, the 
year, the subject’s age, the month and the year 
of his birth, the name of the President of the 
United States, and the name of the preceding 


President. 
RESULTS 


Perceptual Errors 
Of the 293 subjects who could be tested, 162 


were positive on the face-hand test with eyes 
closed, and 141 were positive with eyes open. 
Thus, 87 per cent of those positive with the eyes 
closed were also positive with the eyes open. 
In almost all subjects the pattern of errors 
was similar to that described in younger adults 
with organic brain disease (4). Errors were 
rarely made in perceiving simultaneous sym- 


metric stimulation of both cheeks or both hands. 
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On stimulation of the cheek and hand, the 
cheek was almost always correctly identified; 
the errors were made in the perception of the 
hand stimulus. The most frequent type of error 
was hand “extinction,” that is, failure to report 
the hand stimulus. The hand stimulus was 
commonly displaced to other parts of the body, 
especially to the opposite cheek. A few subjects 
displaced the stimuli into extrapersonal space 
(“exosomesthesia”), some even displacing it to 
the examiner. 


Face-Hand Test and Age 

As shown in Table 2 there is an increase in 
the incidence of positive performance with in- 
creasing age. The differences between age- 
groups, however, failed to reach statistical sig- 
nificance for testing with eyes closed, although 
they were significant for testing with eyes open. 
While the correlation between age and face- 
hand test performance in subjects over 65 years 
of age is low, the incidence of positive tests in 
the oldest group (85-97) is approximately 50 
per cent greater than in the youngest group 
(65-74). 


Face-Hand Test and Institution 

There was a marked difference in the inci- 
dence of positive tests among the residents of 
the eight institutions surveyed. Thus, while the 
mean age per institution ranged from 77.1 to 
82.1 years, positive face-hand tests ranged from 
24 per cent to 97 per cent when the residents 
were examined with eyes open. Also, when the 
institutions were ranked according to mean age 
and according to face-hand test performance, 
and correlations computed, the correlations 
were low and insignificant, .04 for eyes closed 
and .23 for eyes open. 


2. ReELaTION OF Face-HaNnp Test PERFORMANCE 


TO AGE. 
Eyes Closed* Eyes Open** 

Num- 
ber Age 
of Range | Positive Negative Positive Negative 
Sub- 
jects Per. Per- Per- Per. 

No. | cent | No. | cent | No. | cent | No. | cent 
68 65-74 | 31 46 37 54 24 35 44 65 
160 75-84 | 90 56 70 44 79 49 81 51 
65 | 85-97 | 41 63 24 37 38 58 27 42 


* For the test with eyes closed, the differences between a: 
are not significant ( x is 4.76; the contingency coefficient 4 .13). 
** For the test with eyes open » the diff erences between age groups 
are significant at the .05 level (, (7? x is 7.31; the contingency coefficient 
is .14). 
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Face-Hand Test and Mobility 


Face-hand test performance was more closely 
related to physical status than to age in this 
population. Figure | reveals that nonambula- 
tory residents made significantly more errors 
than semiambulatory or ambulatory residents. 
The high incidence of errors in the bedridden 
group would probably have been even higher 
if the residents who could not be tested, the 
majority of whom were bedfast, had been classi- 
fied as positive. 


1009 RY EYES CLOSED 
[__] EYES OPEN 


60- 
404 
204 


SEMI- 
N= 174) (N=81) 
MOBILITY 
Fig. 1. Relation of perception shown by institution- 
alized aged subjects on face-hand test to their mobility. 


PERCENT POSITIVE 


The differences in incidence of positive face- 
hand test performance among the three groups 
were significant at the .001 level (y? = 24.9 for 
eyes closed and 20.3 for eyes opened). The 
contingency coefficients between face-hand test 
performance and mobility, although higher 
than those obtained for age, are low, .28 and 
.27 for eyes closed and opened, respectively. 


Face-Hand Test and Mental Status 


The relation between the number of errors 
made on the mental-status scale and face-hand 
test performance is shown in Figure 2. Of the 
group who made no errors on the mental- 
status scale, less than 10 per cent were positive 
with eyes open; in contrast, of the group who 
made ten errors on the mental scale, all were 
positive on the face-hand test. 

In contrast to the low correlation obtained 
with age, the correlation between mental status 
and the face-hand test is high and significant. 
For the eyes-closed tests, the groups differed at 
the .001 level (vy? = 119.9); the contingency 
coefficient = .54. The results for the eyes 
opened were almost identical (y? = 129.9. 
Contingency coefficient = .55). 


POLLACK, KAHN, AND GOLDFARB 


Face-Hand Test and Education 


As demonstrated in Figure 3, the fewer the 
years of formal schooling, the higher the in- 
cidence of errors. The differences in incidence 
of positive face-hand test performance for 
the five educational groups was statistically 
significant both for eyes closed (y* = 4.8, P 
= .001) and for eyes open (y? = 84.5, P = 
.001). The contingency coefficients for both 
conditions of testing were .48 with eyes closed 
and .47 with eyes open. 


The differences among institutions on the 
face-hand test also was reflective of the educa- 
tional status of their residents. In the two in- 
stitutions where the mean education was twelve 
years, fewer than one-fourth had positive face- 
hand tests. In contrast, in another institution 
which was almost entirely composed of resi- 
dents with less than eight years of education, 
over 90 per cent were positive. 


1007 Eves CLOSED 
[J EYES OPEN 


PERCENT OF GROUP POSITIVE 
1 


MENTAL STATUS ERROR SCORE 
Fig. 2. Relation of perception shown by institution- 
alized aged subjects on face-hand test to their mental- 
status errors. 
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YEARS OF EDUCATION 


Fig. 3. Relation of perception shown by institution- 
alized aged subjects on face-hand test to years of educa- 
tion. 
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Qualitative Results 

In this population, education was indicative 
of lifelong occupation. The occupations of 
those subjects with more than twelve years of 
education were generally in the clerical, pro- 
fessional, or business fields. It is important to 
point out that a half-century ago the modal 
number of years of education was less than 
eight and that only a small percentage of the 
population attained twelve or more years of 
schooling. 

The attitude of the subjects from the better- 
educated group toward the examiner and the 
examination was decidedly different from that 
of the subjects with little education. Those with 
higher education were more cooperative, more 
interested and alert. Those with little educa- 
tion were frequently withdrawn, hostile, and 
disinterested. Most important, subjects in the 
latter group were frequently not test-oriented. 
In contrast to the sophisticated, well-educated 
subjects, poorly educated residents frequently 
paid little attention to the test situation. In- 
stead they focused on the examiner or aspects 
other than the test iself. 


DISCUSSION 

The results of this study on face-hand per- 
formance in the aged, like those in a similar 
study reported by Green and Bender (8), show 
that there is a high incidence of persistent 
errors in persons 65 and over. The elderly resi- 
dents studied, who lived in a variety of insti- 
tutions, exhibited marked individual differences 
in performance. While these differences were 
related to age and physical status, the highest 
correlations obtained were those between per- 
formance on the test and education and be- 
tween test performance and mental status. 

In this heterogeneous population, the face- 
hand test appeared to be an excellent index of 
intellectual functioning. The residents who 
made no errors on our brief mental-status ex- 
aminations most closely approximated the re- 
sults with normal young people on the face- 
hand test. 

The fact that the face-hand test is also an 
index of intellectual functioning in children 
and in patients with severe brain dysfunction 
suggests that the factors affecting perceptual 
performance are the same as those affecting 
mental status. The finding in the present. study 
—that the severity of mental defect is reflective 


of performance on the face-hand test—is also 
consistent with the findings of Fink, Green, and 
Bender (6, 7). It could be postulated that 
diffuse cerebral dysfunction may be a neces- 
sary condition for changes in the perception of 
simultaneous tactile stimuli in the aged. How- 
ever, the high correlation between the face- 
hand test and years of schooling precludes any 
facile explanation made solely in terms of cere- 
bral alteration. While cerebral dysfunction 
may be a necessary prerequisite, it is not a 
sufficient one. The investigators found, as did 
Fink and his associates (6), that many patients 
with severe mental changes do not make per- 
sistent errors. Many persons with gross neuro- 
logical impairment, such as hemiplegia, or with 
a history of cerebral trauma make few errors 
on the face-hand test. This finding is con- 
sistent with studies reporting lack of correspon- 
dence between mental functioning in aged pa- 
tients and gross anatomical change found on 
autopsy (13). 

The high correlation found in this study be- 
tween education and mental status extends the 
findings of Lorge (9, 10), Bayley and Oden 
(1), Tyler (15), and Vernon (16), who have 
shown that, if a decline occurs in intellectual 
functioning with aging, it is related to amount 
of education. Schooling is important, not only 
because it may be the means of amassing in- 
formation, which exerts a protective influence 
on the person, but also because it is probably 
the best single index of social class in the aged. 
It is the key to the opportunities that the per- 
son has had all his life, to his interests, and to 
his social milieu. 


The data of the present study indicate that 
social class is an important criterion for admis- 
sion to shelters for the aged. Those aged per- 
sons who have had high intellectual resources 
throughout life, when in need of residential 
care for physical or economic reasons, select, 
and are selected by, those institutions that are 
in keeping with their intellectual activities. It 
is not surprising that the attitude toward the 
examiner displayed by residents in institutions 
with a low incidence of positive face-hand tests 
was decidedly different from the attitude of the 
residents in institutions with high incidence of 
positive face-hand tests. In the former institu- 
tions the residents were alert, stimulating, 
oriented, and interested. They were constantly 
occupied; they read books and newspapers, and 
corresponded with friends. They were encour- 
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aged by the staff to maintain activities that 
kept them motivated and alert. In two insti- 
tutions in our sample, even blind and infirm 
subjects made few errors on the mental-status 
examination and were generally negative on 
the face-hand test. 


On the other hand, in institutions where al- 
most all the residents were positive on the 
face-hand test, there was an atmosphere of 
despair and futility. The residents were fre- 
quently apathetic, lethargic, withdrawn, and 
inattentive. Although many had been living 
in the same institution for years, they were un- 
able to give its name or address. Few of these 
residents read newspapers or books or even 
listened to the radio. It would appear that, at 
least in part, the residents were responding to 
the expectations and the social philosophy of 
the institution. 


Previous studies (6, 11, 12) have shown that 
a high correlation exists between a subject’s 
alertness and his responses on the face-hand 
test. Seemingly, alertness in old age is best 
maintained by persons who have stressed intel- 
lectual achievement all their lives. Furthermore, 
attentiveness is a reflection of the environ- 
mental milieu; institutions that foster intellec- 
tual stimulation facilitate the alertness of their 
residents. 


The cultural influence is further demon- 
strated in the parallel between preschool chil- 
dren and the aged in their perception of simul- 
taneous tactile stimuli. Pollack and Goldfarb 
(11, 12) have reported that children from so- 
cially deprived families made more errors than 
children from middle and upper social classes. 
The children in the former group were poorly 
oriented for time, calendar organization, and 
such personal referents as age and birth date. 
As in the aged, there was a significant relation- 
ship between performance on the face-hand 
test and both orientation and intellectual func- 
tioning. 

The findings of this study indicate that the 
factors related to defects in perception are 
highly complex even when the discrimination is 
simply one of identifying two touches to the 
body. Explanations of such defects must take 
into account both the subject’s state of cerebral 
functioning and his interaction with the en- 
vironment. 


POLLACK, KAHN, AND GOLDFARB 


SUMMARY 


1. The perception of simultaneous tactile 
stimuli to the face and hand as measured by 
the face-hand test was studied in 293 subjects 
over age 65 selected from a variety of nursing 
homes and homes for the aged. 


2. Fifty-five per cent of the subjects tested 
made persistent errors when tested with eyes 
closed, and 48 per cent with eyes open. 


3. The pattern of errors found in these aged 
subjects was similar to that reported for pre- 
school children and for adults with severe brain 
disease. On asymmetric stimulation of face and 
hand, the errors were almost always in percep- 
tion of the hand stimulus. Errors were rarely 
made in the recognition of symmetric body 
stimuli (face-face or hand-hand). 


4. Defects in perception were related to age 
and physical status. 


5. The two highest correlations were ob- 
tained between education and test performance 
and between mental status and test perform- 
ance. 


There was similarity in patterns of response 
in subjects within the same institution. This 
strongly suggests that a subject-institution ac- 
commodation occurs as regards intellectual ac- 
tivity, and the nature of this accommodation is 
revealed by study of certain features of either 
the person or the setting. 
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AN EVALUATION OF A RETIREMENT-PLANNING PROGRAM 


MARGERY J. MACK, Ph.D.* 
(From Mental Health Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare) 


Preparation for rctirement has been receiving 
a growing amount of attention in the geron- 
tological literature. Predicated on the belief that, 
typically, Americans neither welcome retire- 
ment nor find much satisfaction in it, retire- 
ment-planning programs for industrial employ- 
ees have been advocated (2, 4, 5, 6, 12), to 
help combat these negative attitudes and ex- 
periences. While such programs are growing 
in number (1, 9, 10), little is known about 
their effectiveness. 


One survey of retired men (11) showed, in 
general, no relation between satisfaction with 
retirement and planning for it, although a 
possible relation was indicated if planning was 
begun at least a year before retirement and if 
the plans were carried out. Few subjects, how- 
ever, had received any detailed retirement 
counseling. A study in progress at Cornell 
University suggests little relation between re- 
tirement preparation and retirement adjust- 
ment.' However, the kinds and the amozunts 
of retirement preparation experienced by the 
subjects was sufficiently varied as to make the 
results inconclusive. In an evaluation of a 
series of retirement-planning lectures (10) con- 
ducted by the University of Michigan at De- 
troit Edison Company for 80 employees and 
their wives, 77 per cent of the participants in- 
dicated they had changed their ideas about re- 
tirement planning, and 41 per cent had taken 
specific steps in retirement planning. An evalu- 
ation of a discussion program (8) provided for 
167 members of a union suggests that positive 
changes occurred, although the program and 
the evaluation method were in the trial stage 
and results were not conclusive. In a similar 
program (7) conducted for 57 hourly workers, 
a 19-item index dealing chiefly with fac- 
tual information and plans showed significant 
changes on 8 of the items. Two items dealing 
with attitudes showed no significant change. 


Submitted for publication December 3, 1957. 

* Formerly Director of Retirement Studies, Industrial Relations 
Center, University of Chicago. ; 

1W. E. Thompson reported on this study in June, 1957, at the 
University of Michigan’s Tenth Annual Conference on Aging, in a 
workshop on ‘“‘Research on the Effects of Retirement Conditioning.” 


The purpose of the present study was to 
evaluate the effectiveness of a comprehensive 
program of preparation for retirement for in- 
dustrial employees. The program was the re- 
sult of several years of study and preparation 
of materials. Its purpose was to help employ- 
ees prepare and plan for retirement. Because 
of the use of standard materials and a definite 
plan for training leaders, the program could be 
repeated for evaluation purposes. The evalua- 
tion instrument was designed to measure 
changes in the participants’ information, atti- 
tudes, plans, behavior, and personal adjust- 
ment. 

MATERIALS AND METHOD 


The Retirement Planning Program 

“Making the Most of Maturity,” the retire- 
ment-planning program evaluated in this study, 
was developed for industrial employees by the 
Industrial Relations Center of the University 
of Chicago. A major aim in its development 
was to design methods and materials that 
would enable companies to use their own per- 
sonnel to conduct the program rather than to 
bring in professional persons from outside. The 
program objectives were: to provide informa- 
tion about aging and retirement; to stimulate 
positive attitudes toward, and constructive 
planning for, retirement; and to encourage par- 
ticipants to take action on plans before retire- 
ment. 

The program was designed for groups of 
approximately twenty employees and_ their 
spouses. Each group met weekly for eleven dis- 
cussion sessions, each session lasting for an 
hour and a half. A different aspect of aging 
and retirement was considered at each session. 

Materials included booklets for participants,” 
leaders’ guides, and audio-visual aids. All ses- 


2 The booklets were: 1) The challenge of later maturity by Robert 
J. Havighurst and Margery J. Mack: 2) Nutrition and health in the 
later years by Mary A. Ross; 3) The physical side of aging by Solo- 
mon L. Pearlman, M.D.; 4) Mental health in later lite by _ 
Weinberg, M.D.; 5) Financial planning for retirement by William 
C. Norby; 6) The meaning of work and retirement by Robert J. 
Havighurst; 7) Getting the most out of leisure by Helen and Charles 
Laue; 8) Increasing your retirement income by William Gellman; 
9) Family, friends, and living arrangements in later life by Ollie A. 
Randall; 10) Where to live when you retire by Margery J. Mack. 
The eleventh session was devoted to reports of participants’ retirement 
plans and to evaluation of the course. 
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sions of each group, except the session on 
physical health which was led by a physician, 
were conducted by the same leader. Program 
leaders from the companies received two weeks 
of training at the University in program con- 
tent and conference leadership methods, and 
were provided practice in leading discussion 
sessions. 
Subjects 

The subjects were 281 men and women, of 
whom 270 were employees and 11 were house- 
wives not employed outside the home. The 
subjects represented 16 groups in 6 companies. 
Eleven of the groups were conducted by Uni- 
versity staff, and 5 by company personnel. Five 
companies (15 groups) had a compulsory re- 
tirement policy, and one did not. The age 
range of the subjects was 55-82, and the ma- 
jority were aged 60-65. The sample included 
all occupational levels, from unskilled through 
supervisory, but the skilled and the white- 
collar levels were somewhat overrepresented. 


The Evaluation Instrument 


The instrument used for evaluating the pro- 
gram was the Retirement Planning Inventory 
developed at the Industrial Relations Center.* 
The Inventory contains 93 statements and 14 
alternate statements for housewives. Eighty 
statements measure information, attitudes, 
plans, and behavior in eight categories of prep- 
aration for aging and retirement: 1) “Later 
maturity,” 2) “Health and nutrition,” 3) 
“Meaning of work and retirement,” 4) “Use 
of leisure,” 5) “Financial planning,” 6) “Re- 
tirement living,” 7) “Mental outlook,” and 8) 
“Family life and friendship.” Representative 
statements in each category appear in Table 1. 
The remaining statements measure “Personal 
adjustment” and “Job satisfaction.” 

The Inventory was constructed by isolating 
the factors related to good retirement planning 
and formulating a statement for each. Trial 
testing resulted in several revisions. Statements 
dealing with personal adjustment were drawn 
from the Chicago Activities and Attitudes In- 
ventory (3). (Those dealing with job satis- 
faction have no bearing on this paper and will 
not be discussed here.) 

Each subject filled out the Inventory, anony- 
mously, at the first and the final sessions of 


3 The writer acknowledges the assistance of Dr. Ethel Shanas, who 
prepared the first draft of the Retirement Planning Inventory, and 
of Robert Crane, who carried out the statistical computations. 


the program. The difference between the per- 
centages of favorable responses to each state- 
ment in the pretest and the posttest situations 
was then calculated. 

Analysis of written comments made by pro- 
gram participants provided another method of 
evaluation. At the final sessions, participants 
were asked to write a brief comment, anony- 
mously, on a card containing these questions: 
“Has this course proved helpful to you?” “If 
yes, in what way?” “If no, how could it have 
been improved?” 


RESULTS 


Overall Changes 


All 80 inventory statements measuring prep- 
aration for aging and retirement showed in- 
creases in the percentages of favorable re- 
sponses. Thirty-one statements, or 39 per cent 
of the total, showed increases significant at or 
beyond the .01 level of probability. These state- 
ments are listed in Table 1. 

The inventory statements are not necessarily 
independent of one another, nor are the actions 
or the attitudes that they represent of equal 
importance in a person’s preparation for re- 
tirement. The kinds of changes which occurred 
are probably more significant than the num- 
ber of changes in any category. Any conclu- 
sions about the effectiveness of the program 
which are based on the number of changes in 
one category as compared with another must 
be qualified by these considerations. 


Changes by Category 

The four categories showing the largest num- 
ber of changes were “Financial planning,” 
“Health and nutrition,” “Retirement living” 
(which includes “Where to live” and “How to 
increase income”), and “Meaning of work and 
retirement.” The first three, with “Financial 
planning” heading the list, were most fre- 
quently mentioned by the subjects before and 
at the close of the program as those of greatest 
interest to them. The changes occurring in 
“Financial planning” seem worthy of special 
attention, for they suggest that, even at age 
sixty, some help can be given employees in the 
area of greatest single concern to them. 

The fourth category with a large number of 
changes, “Meaning of work,” was not selected 
by any of the groups at the close of the pro- 
gram as a topic of the greatest interest. Never- 
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theless, it bears a significant relation to retire- 
ment adjustment. The fact that statements in 
this category showed the lowest pretest scores 
of all categories revealed the great importance 
attached to work by the subjects. The changes 
in this category, largely attitudinal, may re- 
veal the value of the program more than the 
changes that occurred in any other category. 
While the categories with fewer changes 
were those of less interest to the subjects, other 
factors were involved in producing these results. 


Tasie 1. Responses To 31 STATEMENTS IN RETIREMENT 
PLANNING INVENTORY: SECTION A, MAKING THE Most OF 
Maturity, WHIcH SHOWED SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES 

BETWEEN PRETEST AND PostrEstT RESPONSES. 


Per Cent of Responses” 


Statement Response* Pretest Posttest 


Later Maturity 
Today one out of eight Ameri- 
cans is 60 years or over... . . Agree 66.5 77.5 
Older workers have some real 
advantages over younger 


Health and Nutrition 

I have citrus fruit (orange, to- 
mato, or grapefruit, or their 
juice) every day............ Agree 71.5 86.1 

I always report unusual pains or 
other symptoms to my doctor | Agree 55.2 65.5 

Older people should drink less 
water to protect their kidneys | Disagree 


I get at least one pint of milk in 
my diet every day.......... Agree 54.1 71.9 


Meaning of Work and Retirement 
I'm looking forward to the day 
when I can do what I want 


My work is just about the most 
important thing in my life | Disagree 27.7 37.3 
If I didn’t work, I couldn't- 


When I no longer work, I won't 
know what to do with my 


Use of Leisure 
I think I'd like to do some vol- 
unteer community work 
when I retire®.............. Agree 47.3 61.9 


First, some of the categories are probably less 
amenable to change in a short time. State- 
ments on the “Use of leisure,” for example, 
measured attitudes or behavior which could 
not be expected to show much change in a 
brief period of eleven weeks. Furthermore, the 
high pretest scores on a number of the state- 
ments gave less room for change. Each of the 
two categories, “Mental outlook” and “Family 
life and friendship,” contained six statements 
which showed pretest scores of 80 per cent or 
above and suggested that subjects needed little 
help in these areas. 

“Family life and friendship” was the only 
category which showed no significant changes 


Tasie 1, (ContTINUED) 


Per Cent of Responses” 
Favorable 
Statement Response* Pretest Posttest 
Financial Planning 
T have my future financial plans 
pretty well made........... Agree 56.2 72.6 
T expect to have enough money 
to get along when I retire...| Agree 59.4 70.1 
I have worked out what my in- 
come and expenses will be in 
Agree 39.1 61.9 
IT have made a will............ Agree 45.9 56.2 
T have never given any thought 
to how I can reduce expenses 
Disagree 55.9 71.2 
I have enough money to get 
I know what my Social Security 
income will be when I retire.| Agree 56.6 80.4 
Retirement Living 
Living in the South is generally 
cheaper than living in the , 
Agree 68.0 83.6 
I’ve been thinking seriously 
about my living arrange- 
ments when I retire......... Agree 69.0 83.6 
I have some definite plans about 
where I'll live when I retire..| Agree 54.1 69.7 
If I should need more income 
when I retire, I have no idea 
how I'll get it.............- Disagree 52.3 76.1 
I have no idea what kind of a 
job I could get after 65... .. Disagree 37.7 53.3 
The chances of an older per- 
son’s finding work are so poor 
it isn’t worth looking... .... Disagree 71.5 82.5 
Mental Outlook 
T have one or two new interests 
or ideas I intend to learn 
more about................ Agree 61.9 76.1 
I've got quite a few plans for 
a “F, ble’ means f. ble to good adjustment to retirement. 


b A difference of 9 per cent between pretest and posttest response is 
reliable at the .01 level. y 
¢ An alternate statement was used for housewives. 
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and was also the category with the highest 
overall pretest scores. However, differences oc- 
curred in the group responses. Subjects from 
urban areas entered the program with more 
sophisticated attitudes toward their children; 
they believed in the independence of genera- 
tions and did not intend to live with their chil- 
dren. Subjects from semirural areas, on the 
other hand, firmly believed in the obligations 
of children toward parents and, so as far as our 
data revealed, did not modify their attitudes 
during the program. 


Changes in Information, 
Attitudes, Plans and Behavior 

Of the 31 statements in Table 1, 10 deal 
with attitudes, 8 with information, 7 with 
plans, and 6 with behavior. The fact that more 
changes occurred in attitudes than in infor- 
mation may be due in part to the fact that the 
largest portion of the statements in the inven- 
tory dealt with attitudes. However, the many 
attitude changes which occurred in this pro- 
gram, as compared with those reported by other 
retirement-planning programs, may have come 
about in large part because of the use of the 
discussion method and of a single leader. 

An additional category, a “Retirement Plan- 
ning Index,” was developed by selecting from 
the inventory 33 statements measuring retire- 
ment information, attitudes, and plans. Nine- 
teen, or 58 per cent of these statements, showed 
significant changes. They included 4 of the 9 
information statements, 5 of the 9 attitude 
statements, and 10 of the 15 planning state- 
ments. Thus the program appears to have been 
especially effective in its specific retirement- 
planning aspects. 


Personal Adjustment 

Improvement of personal adjustment was 
not a direct objective of the retirement-plan- 
ning program, and no significant changes in 
this area were expected to occur. However, 3 
of the 14 statements in this category (7 of 
which occur in other categories as well) showed 
a significant increase in favorable responses. 
These are shown in Table 2. 

It is apparent that these three statement 
changes reflect changed attitudes of subjects 
rather than changed circumstances in their 
lives. For example, the greater number who 
felt they had “enough money to get along.on” 
did not experience an actual change in their 


Taste 2. Responses TO THREE STATEMENTS IN RETIRE- 
MENT PLANNING INVENTORY: SECTION B, PERSONAL AD- 
JUSTMENT, WHICH SHOWED SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES 

BETWEEN PRETEST AND Postrest RESPONSES. 


Per Cent of Responses“ 
Statement Response 
Pretest Posttest 

I have enough money to get along 

I've got quite a few plans for the 

I'm well satisfied with what I've 

accomplished in life........... Agree 50.2 61.9 


A difference of 9 per cent between pretest and posttest responses 
is reliable at the .01 level. 


financial situation but rather a greater feeling 
of ability to cope with it. The increased emo- 
tional security, satisfaction with past accom- 
plishments, and optimism about the future, as 
indicated by these three changes, suggest some 
improvement in personal adjustment. 


Evaluation of Program by Subjects 

The comments most frequently made by the 
subjects in their written evaluations were: 1) 
the program reduced their fear and dread of 
retirement; 2) it made them start thinking 
seriously about what they would do in retire- 
ment; and 3) it should have been offered to 
them earlier in their working lives. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to evaluate 
the effectiveness of a comprehensive program, 
called “Making the Most of Maturity,” which 
was to prepare industrial employees for retire- 
ment. The program had three objectives: 1) 
to provide information about aging and retire- 
ment; 2) to encourage constructive thinking 
about, and planning for, retirement; and 3) to 
stimulate action on plans. 

Evaluation was based on the Retirement 
Planning Inventory, an instrument which mea- 
sures 1) information, attitudes, plans, and be- 
havior in eight areas of aging and retirement 
preparation; and 2) personal adjustment. The 
inventory was completed anonymously by 281 
subjects at the first and the final sessions of the 
program. Significant changes occurred in 31 
of 80 statements measuring aging and retire- 
ment preparation, and in 3 of 14 statements 
measuring personal adjustment. 


Analysis of results in ob- 
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jectives and hypotheses led to these conclu- 
sions: 1) The program reduced the fear of, and 
increased positive attitudes toward, retirement; 
it increased constructive planning for retire- 
ment; and it effected desirable behavior changes 
in retirement preparation. 2) It was most ef- 
fective in areas of greatest interest or concern 
to subjects: “Financial planning,” “Health and 
nutrition,” “Retirement living,” “Meaning of 
work and retirement.” 3) It was at least as 
effective in changing attitudes as in changing 
information, plans, and behavior. 4) It had 
some positive effect on personal adjustment. 


A tentative conclusion was that the method of 
group discussion and the use of a single leader 
were significant factors in producing a greater 
number of attitude changes than have been re- 
ported in other retirement-planning programs. 
However, the subjects in this study did not 
comprise a random sample of older employees, 
and evaluation was made only at the termina- 
tion of the program. For these reasons, testing 
of the program with different occupational 
groups and follow-up work to learn whether 
changes are sustained with time are indicated. 
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OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDES TOWARD 
AGING AND RETIREMENT 


ERNEST W. BURGESS, Ph.D., LAWRENCE G. COREY, A.B., PETER C. PINEO, M. A., 
AND RICHARD T. THORNBURY, M.B.A. 


(From the Industrial Relations Center, University of Chicago) 


The purpose of this research was to obtain 
tentative answers to the following questions: 
Are there differences in attitudes toward aging 
and retirement at various occupational levels? 
Does the evidence provide a rationale for 
adapting a retirement-planning program to 
different needs of employees at different occu- 
pational levels? 


THE PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY 


Subjects 

The subjects for this study were 301 of the 
older employees of the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana. The participants were classified 
into seven occupational groups: managers, su- 
pervisors, professional-technical, clerical-sales, 
skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled. In the anal- 
ysis of data to follow, one of these groups was 
excluded, and certain others were combined. 
The clerical-sales group was withdrawn be- 
cause it included so few subjects and because its 
job characteristics were so different that it 
could not be combined with any of the other 
groups. Supervisors were combined with pro- 
fessional-technical because of the small num- 
ber of subjects in the latter group. The skilled, 
the semiskilled, and the unskilled were con- 
sidered one category, manual workers, since 
these three groups were very similar in edu- 
cation and income. Thus three general occu- 
pational levels were studied: managers, super- 
visor-professional, and manual workers. The 
characteristics of these three groups are given 
in Table 1. 


The Instrument. 

The instrument used for assessing the 
amount of preparation for aging and retire- 
ment was the Retirement Planning Inventory 


Manuscript received November 12, 1957. 


This study was made possible by the cooperation of the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana. It is a part of the research project to 
evaluate the Retirement Planning and Preparation Program developed 
at the Industrial Relations Center, University of Chicago, by Dr. 
Robert K. Burns and Dr. Margery J. Mack. 


developed at the Industrial Relations Center 
of the University of Chicago by Dr. Margery 
J. Mack and later revised by Dr. Ernest W. 
Burgess. The inventory, as revised, contains 
100 statements to which the respondent re- 
plies “Yes,” “No,” or “Undecided.” Eighty 
statements pertain directly to aging and retire- 
ment preparation and fall into eight categories: 
1) “Later maturity” (confidence in the ability 
to meet the challenge of old age; knowledge 
of, and attitudes toward, the older population 
and aging in general); 2) “Health and nutri- 
tion”; 3) “Mental outlook” (personal optimism, 
ability to readjust values and expectations con- 
cerning life after retirement); 4) “Financial 
planning”; 5) “Family and friends” (self-suf- 
ficiency and the ability to readjust family and 
friendship relations); 6) “Retirement living” 
(ability to revise financial resources and living 
accommodations); 7) “Leisure Time,” and 8) 
“Meaning of work” (ability to accept substitute 
activities which will meet whatever needs the 
former job satisfied). The remaining 20 state- 
ments fall into two categories: “Personal ad- 
justment” and “Job satisfaction.” Representa- 
tive’ statements in each category appear in 


Table 2. 

In addition, four other categories were de- 
veloped by regrouping the first 80 items. These 
are: “Retirement attitudes,” “Retirement in- 
formation,” “Retirement planning,” and “So- 
cial adjustment.” The total 100 statements, 
then, fall into 14 categories, of which 12 mea- 
sure preparation for retirement, and two pre- 
sumably do not. 


Methods 


The 301 older employees of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana were invited to partici- 
pate in a survey made by the Industrial Re- 
lations Center before it began its Retirement 
Planning and Preparation Program at this 
company. During this survey the participants 
filled out the inventory anonymously. 
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The answer sheets were scored for favorable 
response to each of the 100 statements, and the 
percentages of favorable responses given by 
subjects of the three occupational levels were 
compared (Table 2). In addition, comparisons 
between the three groups were made category 
by category. Here each participant was scored 
according to the number of statements within 
the category that he had answered favorably, 


and these scores were averaged for the group 
(Table 3). 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


Table 2 shows the 49 of the 100 statements 
of the inventory to which the three occupa- 
tional groups gave significantly different pro- 
portions of favorable responses. Inspection of 
the table discloses: 

1) relatively few differences between the man- 
agerial and the supervisory-professional groups 
(15 statements show reliable differences); 2) 
somewhat greater difference between the su- 
pervisory-professional and the manual-worker 
groups (31 statements show reliable differ- 
ences); 3) relatively great difference between 
the managerial and the manual-worker groups 
(41 statements); 4) on the majority of the 
statements (35 of the 49) the percentage of 
favorable answers is highest with the man- 
agerial, intermediate with the supervisory-pro- 
fessional, and lowest with the manual-worker. 

Although the supervisory-professional group 
differs from the manual-worker group, this dif- 
ference is not so marked as that between the 
managerial and the manual-worker groups. 
This finding perhaps reflects the fact that the 
majority of the supervisory-professional group 
are supervisors (foremen) who have moved up 
the occupational hierarchy from the ranks of 
manual workers. The supervisors are perhaps 


a marginal group, in that they accept the 
values and attitudes of the managerial group 
above them but, at the same time, retain a 
partial identity with the lower occupational 
level from which they have risen. 

In any case, the data show a direct relation 
between occupational status and attitudes to- 
ward aging and retirement. The higher the 
group’s occupational status, the better prepared 
for old age and retirement it appears to be. 

Perhaps a more meaningful analysis is to be 
found in Table 3, where the three groups are 
compared on the 14 categories of the inven- 
tory. Here, too, a positive relationship is in- 
dicated between attitudes and occupational 
status. The managerial and the supervisory- 
professional groups are shown to be relatively 
similar. They differ significantly in only three 
categories, “Financial planning,” “Retirement 
planning,” and “Job satisfaction.” Thus the 
members of the supervisory-professional group 
seem generally to have as favorable attitudes 
toward retirement and old age as have the 
managers, but the former have not made actual 
plans for themselves to the same degree as have 
the managers. 

The manual-worker group differs signifi- 
cantly from the managerial group in all but 
three categories, “Later maturity,” “Retire- 
ment attitudes,” and “Retirement information.” 
This seems to indicate that, although the 
manual worker is not so well prepared for old 
age as are his occupational superiors, his gen- 
eral conception of old age is, at least in the 
abstract, not dissimilar. In other words, the 
problem for the manual worker seems to cen- 
ter not on his conception of old age but rather 
on how he interprets its meaning for his own 
life. Indeed, if the performance of the manage- 
rial group is taken as the criterion (this group 


Tasie 1. CHARACTERISTICS OF 292 MEMBERS OF THREE OcCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


Marital Status (Per Cent) 
Occupational Group 
Number | Mean Age | Mean Number of Mean Income Married Widowed Divorced Single 
Years of Education 
Managerial................ 24 62.0 13.1 More than $10,000* 92 4 
Supervisory-professional.. .. . 84 62.3 9.4 8,307 92 2 2 4 
Manual workers............ 184 61.6 7.4 5,677 83 8 3 6 


* Actual incomes for members of the managerial group were not made available, but were reported as being over $10,000. 
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Tasie 2. Responses TO 49 STATEMENTS OF RETIREMENT 2 (ConTINUED) 
PraNNING INVENTORY WHICH SHOWED SIGNIFICANT DiF- 
FERENCES BETWEEN OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS. Per Cent of Favorable 
Per Cent of Favorable Favor- Super- 
Responses Statement able visory- | Manual- 
Vaver- Super- Response Manage- Profes- Worker 
Statement able Manage-| visory- | Manual- rial sional Group 
Response | __rial Profes- | Worker Group | Group 
Group | gon’ | Group Retirement living (Continued) 
Chances of an older person's 
Later maturity finding work so poor it isn’t 
Best to retire gradually, by worth looking ; No 75 55t 37t 
working fewer hours. ...... Yes 67 50t 64 Would like to live or travel in 
Fifteen per cent of the popula- Pn gin AO a Yes 8 2t 14 
how more in- 
tion 65 years plus......... No 8 19 21t 50° 26 
Health, nutrition Has a skill to earn money after . 
ir jui i * es 54 58t 36 
eating after @5............ Yes 92° 7 75t he could get after 65....... ™ 50 33 28t 
Has been cutting down on 
food to reduce weight. ... .. Yes 58 38 37t Leisure time 
After a serious heart attack a “ Joining in games is a waste of 
person should stop working.| No 58 58t 26¢ No 88 86t 64t 
Takes nap during the day....| Yes | 38 49 58t Would like to join Golden Age 
or Senior Citizens clubs. . . Yes 25* 49 41 
Mental Outlook i Going to take up things like’ 
Has one or two new activities painting, reading, dancing. Yes 71 52 48t 
Yes 79* 60t 70t : 
Rather be by himself... No 88 oot 80 Knows activities for retire- 
Often gets lonely............ No | 100° | s6t | 70t ment to make up for what 
Worried about not keeping up means other -| Yes 75 70t 
with r people....... a man retires, 
ob is moni 
Financial planning About the only thing a man 
Has future financial plans misses when he is retired is 
pretty well made.......... Yes 79° 56 50t his paycheck ........ ha ” 79 70t 
Some thought to reducing ex- Would lose self-respect if not 
penses after retirement... .. Yes 83° 70 64t No 75 64t 52t 
Owning home a protection 
against rising prices........ Yes 83 66 65t Personai adjustment 
Knows what Social Security Just as happy when younger. . Yes 92* 69 60t 
income will be at 65....... Yes 88* 68t 46t This is the unhappiest time of 
Has made a will............. Yes 7e° 39 36t a No 96 94t 69t 
Life so enjoyable that wishes 
Family and friends it could go on forever... ... Yes 38* 76 Tit 
Widowed mother should be in- Likes to take responsibitity...| Yes 92 sit 5it 
vited into home of a child. . No 58 46t 24t . 
Finds spending more and more a 
time by himself........... No 79 73t 55t Job satisfaction — 
Grandmother should baby-sit Sometimes fees jon counts for 
whenever son or daughter No 83 73t 50t 
asks...... No 75 61 56t Like to change to another job. | 92 76t 
People quite often hurt his I can learn a great deal on my 
No 88 sot 65t present job............... Yes 96 8st 
Married daughter should fol- Getting enough money to live 
low mother’s advice on is all that is necessary for 
bringing up chiidren....... No 62 62t 44 a successful retirement... . No 75 63T 33 
Finds it hard to discuss per- Has tittle opportunities to use 
sonal problems with friends.| No 67 it | 52 abilities in this organization. | No 92° 70t 44 
Too happy with old friends to They expect too much work > 
look for new ones.......... No 75* 69t 47t from us around here. ..... . No 88 70 623 
Retirement bd i i the supervisory- 
how he will live after retire- e difference between the supervisory-professional the manual- 


groups is significant at the .05 level or beyond. 
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Tasie 3. DIFFERENCES BY OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL IN Four- 
TEEN CATEGORIES OF RETIREMENT ATTITUDES. 


Mean Score 
Category 
Supervisory | Manual- 
Managerial | Professional Worker 
Group Group Group 
1. Later maturity............ 5.8 5.5 5.5 
2. Health and nutrition....... 6.7 6.0 5.8t 
3. Mental outlook............ 7.4 
4. Financial planning......... 6.5* 5.2t 
5. Family and friends......... 6.5 5.8f 4.7 
6. Retirement living.......... 5.1 3.8f 
7. Leisure time............... 5.9 5.5t 4.9t 
8. Meaning of work.......... 7.1 6.5t 5.4t 
9. Retirement attitudes....... 6.8 6.5 6.0 
10. Retirement information ... . 4.6 4.0 
11. Retirement planning. ...... 5.8* 4.8 4.3t 
12. Social adjustment.......... 7.6 7.1 
13. Personal adjustment....... 6.9 6.8T 6.0t 
14. Job satisfaction............ 8.3* 7.2t 6.0t 


*The difference between the managerial and the supervisory- 
professional groups is significant at Yo 85 level or beyond. 

t The difference between the  superviso: and the 
manual-worker groups is significant at the 05 level or beyond. 

} The difference between the managerial and the manual-worker 
groups is significant at the .05 level or beyond. 
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performs best on almost all items and cate- 
gories), the greatest problems for the manual- 
worker group appear to be in seven areas: 
“Mental outlook,” “Financial planning,” “Fam- 
ily and friends,” “Meaning of work,” “Retire- 
ment planning,” “Social adjustment,” and “Job 
satisfaction.” (These are the areas which show 
the greatest differences between these two 
groups in Table 3.) 

The conclusion seems warranted that retire- 
ment-planning programs should be differently 
designed for at least two occupational levels: 
one program should meet the needs of upper- 
level occupational groups, who seem to have 
relatively favorable attitudes and plans for 
their old age but who may need the opportu- 
nity to reinterpret and assimilate their knowl- 
edge; a second program should be designed for 
the manual worker, who, although he may 
have favorable abstract concepts of retirement 
and old age, cannot find within those abstrac- 
tions the promise of a meaningful and well- 
rounded life for himself. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Hospital Patient Survey: An Evaluation of the Basic 
Characteristics, Medical Findings and Potential Disposi- 
tion of the Patients in the New York Municipal Hospi- 
tal System with Special Reference to the Problems of 
Chronic Disease and Custodial Care. New York: Hospi- 
tal Patient Survey, Goldwater Memorial Hospital, 1956. 
Pp. 146. 

This survey was conducted by Howard A. Rusk, M.D., 
together with John E. Silson, M.D., M.P.H. (Statistical 
Planning and Analysis), Joseph Novey, M.S.W. (So- 
cio-Economic Aspects and Administration), and Mi- 
chael M. Dacso, M.D. (Medical and Rehabilitation As- 
pects). The study was financed by a grant from the 
New York Foundation. The methodology and findings, 
as well as the resulting recommendations, are summa- 
rized in the report. 

The study covers a stratified 20-per cent sample of 
the patients cared for on a given census day in the 
general care, cancer, and chronic disease hospitals op- 
erated by the New York City Department of Hospitals. 
The study excludes patients with several short-stay con- 
ditions (obstetrical conditions and communicable dis- 
eases) as well as tuberculosis and psychiatric patients. 
Of the total 2,050 patients in the sample, 1,479 were 
in general, 494 in chronic disease, and 77 in cancer 
hospitals. 

Eight hundred thirty-seven (or 41 per cent) of the 
patients were found to be 65 years of age or over. On 
the census day, 534 (or 36 per cent) of the patients 
in general hospitals covered by the study had already 
been hospitalized for one month or longer, among them 
42 patients who had already been in the hospital for 
more than one year. Of the nearly 500 patients in the 
chronic disease hospitals, nearly 300 had already been 
in the hospital for more than one year. In evaluating 
these age and length-of-stay data, the specific scope of 
the sample should be kept in mind. 

The patients are described statistically according to 
demographic, socio-economic, and diagnostic charac- 
teristics. These descriptions are followed by very in- 
teresting analyses of the amount and type of hospital 
care received thus far by the various categories of pa- 
tients, and by recommendations for preferable patterns 
of care for long-term patients of various degrees of dis- 
ability. While a certain proportion of the patients were 
judged able to return to their homes, others were found 
to be in need of the kind of care which nursing homes 
and other long-term institutions might best provide. 
Specifically, three hundred ninety-four (over 19 per 
cent) of the sample patients were found to belong in 
a group referred to as “no longer requiring hospital 
care.” 

Although this survey used the experience of the mu- 
nicipal hospitals of New York City, and although it 
was originally geared primarily toward a program for 
long-term patients in this group of hospitals, the con- 
clusions and recommendations will have nation-wide 
significance for many years to come, for communities 
planning for the care of the chronically ill. 


MARTA FRAENKEL, M.D., Director 
Medical Statistics and Records k 
New York City Department of Hospitals 


Aging in the Modern World, Vol. 1: A Handbook for 
Group Members. Ed. by Crank Tispitts and 
DonanvuE. Pp. 175. Vol. 2. A Book of Readings. Com- 
piled by Crarx Tissitts. Pp. 246. Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1957. $2.25 per set. 

These books are teaching aids for an adult education 
program designed to help individuals “to understand 
the meaning of longer life in a society which offers 
more and more free time; to recognize the value of 
assessing basic individual needs, capacities, outlooks, 
interests, and conceptions of self-potential; and to 
identify experiences which will further the growth and 
development of personality and lead to new useful and 
creative roles which will provide a sense of life-ful- 
fillment in our changing society.” In addition to the 
volumes under review, there are available a supple- 
mentary guide book for leaders ($1.00), a recording 
bearing the title of the series ($1.50), and three 16mm. 
sound films which may be rented or purchased from 
the Audio-Visual Aids Center of the University of 
Michigan. 

It is difficult to consider Aging in the Modern 
World other than as a unit; and as an adult educa- 
tional program primarily geared to persons in the mid- 
dle years. It is a program completely oriented to the 
discussion method of teaching. This approach has 
obvious advantages and disadvantages. Whether or 
not one is enthusiastic about the program will depend 
in large measure upon how congenial and fruitful one 
finds the discussion technique. It is apparent that each 
writer well understood that his material was to provide 
background data and was to pose questions in the 
reader’s mind so that a fruitful and lively discussion 
would ensue. From his limited use of the material, this 
reviewer can report that the editors have succeeded 
unusually well in this aim. 

There is a growing demand for short courses to help 
middle-aged persons make the most of their opportun- 
ities and at the same time prepare them for the prom- 
ised later years. This demand is almost certain to grow, 
and there are few guides to running a good program. 
It is for this reason that Aging in the Modern World 
is so important. It is a product of highly successful 
courses, and it is so well presented and organized that 
another leader can use the program with considerable 
assurance of success. Aging in the Modern World is at 
once both a pioneering effort and a highly polished 
product. 

The Handbook is composed of nine essays written 
by eight different authors. Topics covered include the 
demography of aging, its biological and psychological 
aspects, an analysis of social roles of the middle years, 
aging in pre-industrial societies, implications for the 
family of changing roles with aging, and a series deal- 
ing with group and individual means of adjusting both 
to a changing society and to the personal changes that 
come with maturation. As in any collection, the essays 
are not equally well written; but each in this collection 
is at least reasonably well-done, and many are excep- 
tionally fine. Each has the virtue of being well inte- 
grated with preceding essays, and despite the multiple 
authorship the book has a unity of its own. 
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The selections in the Book of Readings range over 
a wide field including items from novels and popular 
journals as well as from scientific journals and the 
classics. Even poetry has not been overlooked. This 
volume will not fail to excite praise and will serve as 
a valuable and entertaining reference book. The selec- 
tions nicely supplement the essays in the handbook 
and at times provide needed additional material. While 
the set is designed for a specific type of program and 
unquestionably can be used most effectively as a unit, 
the book of readings is so rich and interesting that it 
could well be used as a supplement to a variety of 
courses. 

One final note: In these inflationary times it is a 
welcome sign to find two volumes, well printed on a 
good grade of paper, selling for only $2.25 per set. 

DONALD P. KENT 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs 


The New Frontiers of Aging. Ed. by Witma DonaHUE 
and Crark Tissitts. Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1957. Pp. 209. $5.00. 

This book records mainly the contents of the research 
symposium that was part of the eighth University of 
Michigan Conference on Aging. 

It is divided into two sections. The first includes 
three chapters under the heading “Beginning with 
Today’s Knowledge.” After a general introduction by 
Canon Edward B. Ferguson, Warner Bloomberg, Jr. 
and James Stern discuss the changes brought about or 
anticipated due to automation. They point out social, 
industrial and individual effects and conclude that the 
future can be bright for older workers. Instead of 
draining physical strength and “using up” the worker, 
automation will require maturity, responsibility, train- 
ing and skill. 

A survey of health needs of the aging is given by 
Dr. Herman E. Hilleboe. It offers a comprehensive 
study of outstanding preventive and care programs in 
this country and in Europe, in institutions and at home. 

The second section comprises three-fourths of the 
book and is entitled “Emerging Concepts.” Most of 
the chapters report new or recent research and point 
out needs for further research. Henry D. Sheldon 
offers facts and figures on births, deaths and immigra- 
tion and shows how these affect the proportion of aged 
now and in the future. Longevity will challenge our 
economy and Allen W. Rucker sees this challenge as 
three-pronged: the need to expand output to provide 
for our increased population, saving to increase retire- 
ment income, and saving to halt inflation. Peter O. 
Steiner reports on income and employment; while 
Seymour L. Wolfbein takes a look into the past history 
of employment. Walter C. McKain reports a study of 
three rural communities and one city in Connecticut, 
and discusses the changes that have occurred in farm- 
ing methods and in rural life that might help or hinder 
personal or occupational adjustment. 

Health in the middle and later years is analysed by 
Dr. Cecil G. Sheps. He includes the rise of chronic 
illness, primary and secondary prevention, and outlines 
the basic challenges that face medicine today. An ex- 
tensive study of mental and emotional health of older 
people is reported by Dr. Ewald W. Busse. Age and 
mental test scores are considered by George K. Bennett, 
who also adds suggestions for research. 
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Professor Ernest W. Burgess’ chapter on the older 
generation and the family is comprehensive and points 
out the effects of social change upon family life. Per- 
sonal and social adjustment in old age is discussed by 
Robert J. Havighurst, who presents definitions and 
methods of measurement as well as observable charac- 
teristics. Adjustment in retirement is described by 
Gordon F. Streib and Wayne E. Thompson. 

The excellent summary by Wilma Donahue includes 
emerging principles and concepts. Readers who concen- 
trate on certain topics or chapters will not wish to miss 
this summary. 

This book is well written and edited. It is compact 
but contains a great deal of valuable data in language 
acceptable to both lay people and scientists. The dis- 
cussion of research needs makes it important reading 
for students in a variety of disciplines. 

RUTH ALBRECHT 
University of Florida 
Gainesville 


The Chronically Ill. By JosEpH Fox. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1957. Pp. 202. $3.95. 

This book is an excellent review of the field of 
chronic illness. The author surveys some of the demo- 
graphic and public health aspects of this problem, 
with emphasis upon the sociological implications. He 
examines the effects of chronic sickness upon the in- 
dividual, upon those charged with his care, and finally, 
upon society itself. He succinctly evaluates reports of 
public and private fact-finding agencies, as well as the 
work of individual researchers in the field. A number 
of chronic diseases or ailments and the type of care 
necessary to ease or stabilize their advance are dis- 
cussed. A chapter is also devoted to aging and chronic 
illness. 

Mr. Fox reaffirms our conviction of the dignity of the 
individual, his right to care, and his right to partici- 
pate to the fullest degree possible in his own rehabili- 
tation. Rehabilitation is viewed as an integral part of 
the total treatment plan. A successful restorative pro- 
gram should include not only the initial medical re- 
gime but also efforts to enable the individual to main- 
tain or resume his accustomed functioning. 

The final chapter, “Medical and Institutional Plan- 
ning for Prolonged Illness,” delineates some of the ob- 
vious gaps in the programs of our social and medical 
agencies. The extension of hospital services through 
home care programs deserves wider attention. The 
author stresses this need and concludes with a protest 
against creating a double standard in medical care—one 
for the acute patient, another for the chronically sick. 
The writings of Dr. Bluestone of Montefiore Hospital, 
New York, are used extensively here in championing 
the case for integrated hospitals. The contention is 
that the general hospital needs to be considerably ex- 
panded to provide services for the chronically ill; that 
this would minimize neglect of the chronic patient; and 
that care in a general hospital would be less expensive 
than that in a specialized institution. 

Based on his wide experience, the author offers 
thoughtful proposals for solving many of the problems 
of the chronically ill. He frequently displays keen in- 
sight in writing about the impact of illness on the 
individual and the difficulties encountered in providing 
adequate care. At times, however, his conclusions ap- 
pear psychologically naive. For example, Mr. Fox con- 
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tends that older persons are best suited for nursing 
chronic invalids because, forseeing the possibility of 
their own disability, they are highly dedicated to their 
work. But a case can also be made for the opposite 
view: that an older person might feel too threatened 
by the prospect of his own chronic illness to offer any 
effective service. What has been lost sight of here is 
the quality of professional skills that are needed, skills 
which fortunately have little relation to age. 

On the whole, Mr. Fox’s work is both provocative 
and sensitive. Physicians, social workers, institutional 
administrators, and others actively involved in plan- 
ning and care for the chronically sick should find this 
small volume stimulating and rewarding reading. 

JEROME HAMMERMAN 
Assistant Executive Director 
Drexel Home, Inc. 
Chicago 
Older People andthe Industrial Community. Report of 
the 1957 Spring Meeting of the Nationa, ComMITTEE 
on THE Acinc. New York: National Social Welfare 
Assembly, 1957. Pp. 45. $1.00. 

The National Committee on the Aging was formed 
in January, 1950, under the sponsorship of the National 
Social Welfare Assembly. Its membership includes 
representation from industry, labor, education, religion, 
social work, and public administration. In its relatively 
short period of operation, the Committee has made 
considerable progress in coordinating various points of 
view and in serving as a resource for organizations con- 
cerned with the social needs of older people. It has, 
for instance, an extensive collection of materials on 
various subjects relating to the aging, and makes these 
materials available on loan. Currently, with the help 
of a grant from the Ford Foundation, the Committee 
is planning to extend its activities and to establish a 
broadened information and consultation service. Its 
comprehensive library will be used for research pur- 
poses as well as to provide a clearing house of infor- 
mation. 

The Committee has concerned itself with such mat- 
ters as standards of sheltered care and with problems 
of employment and retirement for older workers. The 
spring, 1957 meeting, as evidenced in the title of the 
report, was devoted to problems in the latter area. 
Mr. G. Warfield Hobbs, III, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, points out in the preface to the report that the 
older worker’s place in industry and the effects of auto- 
mation are matters of growing concern. The unifying 
theme of the meeting is well expressed by Edward L. 
Cushman: “Any program designed to be helpful (to 
the older worker) . . . must contribute to his self 
respect, his status in society, and enable him to con- 
tinue as a useful person in his home and community.” 
It is recognized, furthermore, that the basic problem of 
the older worker will best be met by meeting the basic 
problems of society. 

The conference papers include considerations of the 
older individual’s ability to produce; financial protec- 
tion on retirement; the role of the states in legislation 
affecting the aging; planning by management and 
labor; and community service programs. Of particular 
interest are the discussions dealing with the develop- 
ment of flexible retirement plans and of efforts to 
adapt jobs to the abilities of older workers. Of ‘par- 
ticular interest, also, is the research program at the 


University of Chicago discussed by Professor Breen 
which demonstrates what heretofore has been an as- 
sumption: namely, that the industrial work situation 
“sets the conditions within which aging itself takes 
place,”—or, in other words, that biological and psycho- 
logical changes associated with aging must be related to 
the social framework in which they occur. 

JEROME HAMMERMAN 

Assistant Executive Director 

Drexel Home, Inc. 

Chicago 
Employment of Older Women: An Annotated Bibli- 
ography. By the Women’s Bureau, U. S. Depr. oF 
Lasor. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1957. Pp. 83. 30 cents. 

Though this bibliography was prepared by the U. S. 
Women’s Bureau, it actually deals with employment 
of older people in general. It lists books published on 
the subject of older workers, and articles on such topics 
as restrictive hiring practices, attitudes toward age as 
opposed to those toward youth, and questions about 
work performance of older men and women. (Eds.) 


Brightening the Senior Years. By New York State 
LeGisLative COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF THE 
Acinc. (1957 Legislative Document No. 81.) Pp. 139. 
Obtainable through State Senator Thomas C. Desmond, 
Chairman, New York State Joint Legislative Committee 
on Problems of the Aging, 94 Broadway, Newburgh, 
New York. 

This is the very interesting annual book published 
by the Committee of which Senator Thomas C. Des- 
mond is Chairman and Albert J. Abrams is Director. 
The first 40 pages are a report of findings and recom- 
mendations to the Governor and the Legislature. Then 
follow a series of brief popular articles by twenty 
persons on one or another aspect of aging. Particularly 
valuable is the report on “Golden Age Clubs and Cen- 
ters in New York State” by Albert J. Abrams, (Eds.) 


Current Social Research: An Inventory. Compiled by 
Community Resgarcu Associates, Inc. New York: Au- 
thor, 124 East 40 Street, 1957, Pp. 205. 

This is an inventory of social research and demonstra- 
tion projects currently conducted under various auspices 
throughout the country. It includes brief descriptions 
of some of the major researches on aging. The inventory 
was designed to be of assistance to the Secretary of the 
Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare in developing 
plans for the administration of Section 1110* of the 
Social Security Act authorizing grants for research re- 
lated to programs of the Social Security Administration. 
Copies are not for sale, but organizations or individuals 
concerned with the prevention and control of social 
problems may obtain copies free on request. 
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Borex, Water E., and Borex, Jean K. Society and 
Health. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1956. Pp. 
301. $4.50. 

Hart, CuirForp R. Retirement: A New Outlook for the 
Individual. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1957. 
Pp. 179. $3.95. 

Winter, Gisson. Love and Conflict: New Patterns in 
Family Life. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., 1958. Pp. 191. $3.50. 

Chapter 7, From One Generation to Another, deals 
with older persons. (Eds.) 
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